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Valedictory for 1859, 


BY RK. T. TRALL, M.D 


ALTHOUGH revolutions never go back- 
Ward, reforms do not always go forward 
with that celerity that their more enthusi- 
astic friends desire. [t is natural enough 
for those persons who clearly see a new 
and important truth, to imagine that all 
others can easily be made to understand it 
also. But it generally happens that the 
discoverers of new truths, principles, or 
systems are such because they happen to 
be, or are ordained to be, placed in pecu- 
liar circumstances—in such relations to the 
subject that they not only have unusual op- 
portunities to investigate it, but can not 
help doing so. Others who are differently 


situated can not reasonably be expected tu 


become ready converts. They require 
) line upon line and precept upon precept. 


p, Hodropathy, and the 
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They demand that the prin ple sol a new 
system shall be made as plain as a mathe 
matical demonstration ; that its facts sba!l 


be proved over and over again, and that all 


objections, reasonable and unreasonable, 
which can be urged against it, shall be 
; ! ‘ ie 
answere » per ip a Lhousal mes 

It has been said that useful discoveries 


and improvements have fur distinct stages 


in their progress to universality The first 
is, when the theory is pronounced false 
absurd, contrary to experience, and unwor 
thy the attention of sens:ble men Ihe 


second is, when they are cla ned as hav- 


og been known before, thus depriving the 
medium of all credit for more imdustry, dis 
crimination, and originality than others 


The third is, wheo they are denounced as 
perilous innovations, endangering the rel 
The 


gion and morals of society fourth is, 


when they are received as established 
truths by everybody ; the only wonder be 
ing, that they should ever have been doubt- 
ed, so perfectly do they harmonize with 
the laws of the universe. 


Our system of Hygienic medication has 


certainly survived the ordeal of the first 
and second of these stages of progress 


Medical men have ceased calling it absurd ; 


and they have nearly ceased echoing the 
stale pretension that it has always been 


known It has now advanced far into, if 


not nearly through, the third stage. Find- 


ing that it could not be met with argument, 
nor put down with ridicule, its opponents 
are now trying what virtue (there is in op- 


probious epithets. They accuse it of being 


in some way associated with some vague 


and indefinable form of socialism; of being 


infected with and of being 


with 


iree-loveism, 


tainted infidelity toward religion 
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We shall not be surprised if it is charged 
with treason against the government Nor 
w uld i much astonish us should some one, 
n the same breatl lenounce it as allied 
with Mormonism and Shakerism If t 
can survive these great, grave, onerous, and 
ponderous charge smd our faith is larger 
than two grains of mustard seed that it 
can—its fourth stage and final triumph will 
be secure and not far off 
Assumuir then, that our work of over 
throwrng a false and ruinous, and mtroduc 
1 true and beneficent system for the 
prevent und cure { disease, is three 
fourths accomplishe 1, we feel little curs 
osity, if not interest and anxiety, to live to 
witness its consummation. We would even 
like to have a hand in deal g the last the 
final blow against the drug-system. Nay, 
verily, we would like to attend its funeral 





ind to make the occasion a day of jub lee 
W het » shall ot depend ntirel 

hether we shail or not depends entirely 
on the rapidity with which we can make 
the masses of the peop Acqua nted with 

ow fast we can “circulate the docu 

ments’ among them A corre sponde nt has 
st ested a plan which { adopted m 
ill human probability, secure the result we 
| , 

esire 

Auer #, Ga., Oct. 12, 1859 

Mresns. Fowter ann Weits—Feeling it « 
luty | owe to myself and to my antry, to aid in 
extending the circulation of the Warer-Cune 
Jounnat, | have a proposition to make to ea 
your subscribers, and see if all w not join 
with me and procure at least one new subscriber, 
to commence with the new year, 1860. The Jouwn 
wAL, | believe, has now over 50,10) subsoribers 
snd if each one of these w send on one new 
ne, how easy it w e for 1 have 100,000 
subseribere in place of (wn) I, for one 
will send on one new subscriber | ve the 
CORNWALL and its teachings, and wherever it is 
read it will increase happiness It is so simple 
and easy t oprehend, and yet so full of wisdom 

J ) 

it is, in m pinion, the best medical journal in 
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82 
the world; and | am thankful to you as the pub- 
lishers, and to the able editor for such a publica- 


tion. Very respectfully yours, 
Acexanpen Kena. 
Should we succeed in obta:ning one bun- 
dred thousand subscribers tne en-uing year, 
we shall try the same plan each succeed 
ing year, and sv inv rease our circulation in 
arithmetical proporsor, unil the whole 
world shall that 


teach is in perfect harmony with every law 


see every doctrine we 
inthe universe. Friends of humanity, what 


will be your respon-e ? 


THEORY AND PRACTICE—No. IX 


BY D. A. GORTON, MD 


REMEDIAL AGENTS—HEAT 
(From an Unpublished Lecture.) 
Tar beat is an agent of health is too obvious 
We will, 
therefore, proceed directly to the subject of ** heat 
as a hygienic agent.” 


to require labored arguments to prove 


We have already seen that animals, more es- 
pecially the warm-blooded, generate vital heat. 
This is true also of vegetables in a minor degree, 
To both vegetable and animal existences a certain 
temperature is necessary for the proper main- 
tenance of life. This temperature varies greatly 
in different species; and when external circum- 
stances and conditions have a tendency to change 
the natural degree of temperature which uner- 
ring nature has declared the standard requisite 
for those species, disease and deformity is the in- 
evitable result, and heat becomes an agent of 
hygienical importance. Every hygeio-therapeut 
ist, and every individual contemplating becoming 
one, should, therefore, understand and become 
thoroughly acquainted with the physiological and 
therapeutical relations, not only of this agent, 
but of all the agencies of health by which organic 
beings are surrounded ; for it is of course need- 
less to observe here, that these agencies comprise 
their whole and ample materia medica. 

It is usually considered that there are three 
modes of promoting the temperature of warm- 
blooded animals. These are : 

1. By communication of heat. 

2. By augmenting its internal generation 

3. By preventing its radiation and conduction 
from the body 

Communication.—In the communication of heat 
from sources external to the body, we depend 
mainly on the application of radiant heat in some 
form, either by heated substances applied directly 
to the body, or by absorption from the surround- 
ing air. We make use of these methods when, 
from undue exposure to a low temperature, the 
hands and feet and the surface of our bodies be- 
come chilled from the loss of caloric we enter 
an apartment where warm, genial air prevails, and 
place our cold extremities near the radiating sur- 
face of a heated stove or burning coals. Under 
such cireumstances the normal standard is soon 
regained through the influence of artificial rudi- 
ant heat. 

Generation —The generation of internal or 
vital heat, as we have termed it, may be aug- 
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mented by increasing the vital processes gen- 
erally. To accomplish this important pu » it 
has usually been the custom to reco stim- 
ulating food, hot drink, and alcoholic beverages. 
This method, however, is obviously wrong, as the 
ultimate effect of it is loss of heat and the gen- 
eral vigor and energy of the system. The correct 
and only philosophical method is to do away with 
the debilitating and depressing causes, and resort 
to a judicious system of physical exercises. This 
course will soon restore functional harmony, in- 
crease the general tone of the system. and with 
it the normal supply of internal, vital heat. 

Preventing Radiation and Conduction.—-The 
third method of increasing the temperature of 
living, moving being involves the important and 
complex subject of dress. We have already re- 
ferred to this subject in speaking of radiant 
heat ; and will, therefore, be brief now. 

It is a law, I believe, fundamental to the tem- 
perature of the physioal, material world, that 
heat seeks universal expansion and equilibration. 
Living beings are obviously much affected by 
this law. he radiation, conduction, and ab- 
sorption of caloric are physical phenomena, but 
while this is true, their influence is not limited 
to physical, inanimate things. Both animate and 
inanimate nature are affected by them alike un- 
der similar circumstances, and the primary ob- 
ject of dress is obviously to control their effects 
on the human body The clothing which dresses 
our bodies should, therefore, be constructed with 
direct reference to the control of the conduction 
and absorption of heat to and from the body. 
Or if we would be more particular and precise, 
the following are the points fundamental to the 
essential qualities of dress : 

1. Quality of material. 

2 Color of material. 

3. Form of construction. 


Quality.—The quality of our clothing materi- 
als should, of course, be determined by the sea- 
sons, or the surrounding temperature. In low, 
freezing temperatures, non-conducting substances 
are obviously indicated, as garments of wool, hair, 
fur, ete. In warm climates, and mild seasons of 
cool climates, conducting materials are more 
proper, as garments of cotton, linen, ete. These 
facts are known to all practically, but the reason 
tohy is the point generally unknown on this sub- 
ject as on most others. 

Color.—The color of our wearing fabrics merits 
also a brief notice. Light-colored fabrics reflect 
heat more than dark, while dark colors absorb 
heat, especially radiant heat, in proportion as they 
are dark. Black is the best absorber of caloric 
known to science; and for this reason, at a super- 
ficial glance of the subject, we would consider 
black woolen garments more especially adapted 
for winter use. But this is not so, Because it 
absorbs so freely, it is an unfit color for clothing 
in cold, severe weather. The reason is quite 
clear. It absorbs the radiant heat from the body 
as well as from surrounding objects. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, if we would prevent the expen- 
diture of internal, vital heat, we must select such 
colored fabrics for apparel, as do not absorb 
from any source, neither radiate nor reflect 
heat. This desideratum is supplied in that color 
which most nearly approaches an intermediate 
between white and black—viz., gray or drab. 
Drab-colored clothing is, therefore, more suitable 
for winter, while light is more preferable for sum- 
mer wear. 

‘orm of Construction.—The form or fashion 
of our apparel, so far as it affects us for weal or 
woe, is a purely physiological question, having no 
relation to physics. In order to finish the subject 
of dress, however, I will venture this slight di- 
gression. There are two physiological points 
embodied in the form or style of dress which merit 
consideration. These are— 

1. Lightness or buoyancy. 

2. Construction or style. 

Lightness.—\t is manifestly important, that 
our clothing should not o by its cumbrous- 
ness. Apparel is a su jality at best, and is 
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fraught with blessings or curses in proportion as 
ita bes or from the idea or design 
intended by its use. The thick, oppressive skirts 
of female attire, which have gone out of fashion 
but a short time since with the advent of * bh e 
were obviously a curse to their patronizers, 
their immense weight, to say nothing about their 
non-conducting qualities or extreme length. The 
female form could not be developed symmetrically 
when loaded continually with grievous burdens ; 
deformity and disease are therefore the result 
which we see to-day. Let us be really thankful 
for the advent of “ crinoline,” and that heavy, 
cumbrous skirts have “ gone the way of all the 
earth.” 

Style.—The second point for our consideration 
is as important as the first, and perheps more 
Clothing should be so constructed or edapted to 
our ies as not to conflict with the free move- 
ments of the limbs and joints, or to oppress in 
the least degree the vital organs, upon whose 

rfect freedom depends the blessings of long 
ife and continued health. 

In a physiological point of view, then, the par- 
ticular style of our garments is not important if 
these a are observed. Length of skirt 
of the female attire has nothing to do with either 
health or disease, except when, by its excessive 
length, it interferes with muscular movements, 
and ease, and grace of carriage. With all due 
deference to those who differ from me in this 
opinion, I would observe that length of skirt and 
sleeves, with their form and manner of trimming, 
and other minor points, are entirely matters of 
taste, and must, as it ever will, be left to the su- 
preme will of those who have the honor of mak- 
ing and unmaking the fashions. 

e will now return to our subject, viz., the 
effects of heat on organic beings. 

The influence of communicated heat on living 
beings, acenrding to Prof. Pereira, is threefold, 
viz. ;: 

1. Physical; including expansion and fluidity. 

2. Chemical; promoting changes of composition 
and decomposition. 

3. Physiological, or vital ; inducing changes in 
the domain of living forces. These changes are 
of two opposite kinds, viz. : 

1. Promoting or augmenting vital action ; or 

2. Exhausting or diminishing vital action. 
These effects are common to both vegetables and 
animals. 

“A certain degree of heat,” says Pereira, ‘* pro- 
motes all the vital processes of plants. It accel- 
erates germination, the growth and development 
of vegetable organs, inflorescence, fecundation, 
and the ripening of the fruit; and it quickens 
the movements of parts susceptible of motion. 
Too elevated a temperature accompanied with 
dryness deranges the health of plants. An in- 
tense heat decomposes the tissues.” 

The effects of prolonged heat on man is strik- 
ingly illustrated by reference to the inhabitants 
of warm climates. In tropical countries, it is 
said that children are developed sooner; the 
period of puberty arrives earlier; the people are 
more passionate and excitable; and more active 
in both mind and body. They seem to live faster, 
as a whole, than the inhabitants of colder eli- 
mates. It is true also that they die earlier; they, 
in the course of a few years, spend their stock of 
vital power, and then follow relaxation, languor, 
indolence, “general debility,” nervous exhaustion, 
and finally death. All these effects may be justly 
attributable to the exhausting and enervating in- 
fluence of excessive external heat. 

External heat in excess predisposes, primarily, 
to vascular excitement; the pulse is quickened, 
and the secretions and exhalations of the skin are 
augmented. This gives rise, secondari/y, to he- 
patic kidney and lung diseases. I think I have yet 
to see & person from a warm climate unafflicted 
with affections of the liver of some form. Sound 
livers “yy oe incompatible with very warm 
climates. Climaterical influences exert a con- 
trolling sway over the human constitution, so 
much so as to obliterate national i 
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and confuse the type of the different races of 
men 

Many animals are eae for msrket by being 
confined in « close, heated, unventilated atmos- 

ere, deprived of exercise, and stuffed with food. 

hey are by this means rendered erry fat ina 
brief of time, and disease of the liver there- 
by induced, usually enlargement. Their livers 
become fattened as well as enlarged. From these 
fatty-degenerated livers, medicinal preparations 
are derived ; and doubtless mach of the cod-liver- 
oil of commerce, which is sold so extensively for the 
cure of consumption, is attained in this manner. 

Heat applied in moderation is a gentle rolaxant 
For this property it is valuable as a remedial 
agent in a great many forms of diseases. The 
efficacy of many forms of baths is to be attributed 
to the caloric which the water contains. In the 
treatment of spasmodic diseases, in the reduction 
of dislocations, in subduing congested chills, in 
the application of the taxis in hernia, and in many 
other instances where our object is to elevate the 
temperature, and relax and soften contractile 
tissues, the influence of heat is supreme. It is 
the hydropathist’s anodyne; and it must be ad- 
mitted by all whose experience is worth anything 
on this point, that as a universal and efficient 
alleviator of pain, it is superior to all the drug 
anodynes in the world. 

Heat employed as an agent for remedial pur- 
poees is therefore very important. The follow- 
ing is @ classification of some of its various uses 
It is valuable 


1. To promote the normal temperature of the 
body when depressed 

2. To cause an afflux of blood to particular 
parts ; as when revulsive effects are desirable, for 
the purpose of augmenting secretion and exha- 
lation 

8. To promote the general circulation of the 
blood 

4. Torelax tense, rigid tissues and spasmodic- 
ally convulsed muscles. 
5. As au anodyne, to alleviate pain. 

6. To hasten organic changes and promote 
healthy action. 

7. To destroy various fungi, and cutaneous ex- 
cresences, which sometimes affect the body. 


There are many different methods of applying 
heat in order to produce these effects. The an- 
cients used to employ the concentrated rays of 
solar heat to stimulate indolent ulcers and pro- 
mote vital changes when this was desirable. Cau- 
terization has been effected by rays of solar heat 
concentrated by a burning-giaes. More modernly, 
however, the same effects were produced by the 
flame of a burning taper, or an ignied instrument 
of iron, technically called the actual cautery 
But all of these barbarous methods are passing 
away before the grand march of science, and med- 
ical skill, and chemical agents are taking their 
places. These are just as effectual, while they 
are less cruelly painful tothe sense. The employ- 
ment of chemical agents for purposes of cauter- 
ization and disorganization of tissues constitutes 
the potential cautery now in general use 

The other effects mentioned above are induced 
mainly through the influence of conducted heat, 
in the form of hot air, bottles filled with hot 
water, conveniently formed bags of bran, wrung 
out of hot water, hot sand, etc. These are em- 
ployed with advantage, when circumstances de- 
mand, to produce local effects 

For more general effects, aqueous vapor baths 
have been employed from time immemorial al- 
most. The ancient Hebrews made use of them 
asa luxury. The Greeks and Romans are said to 
have practiced hot ablutions for health as well as 
pleasure. The ancient Arabians and Egyptians 
were also acquainted with hot vapor baths long 
before the Christian era 

The “ medicated” vapor bath,'as far as I know, 
is of modern invention, and is « legitimate off- 
spring of the medical profession. Dr. Pereira 
says, “ there is no good reason for supposing that 

any advantage over the simple va ' 
Why should it ’ nace 
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Moist heat is advantageously employed, when 
discreetly prescribed, in various other forms, as 
the tepid, warm, and hot baths applied locally, 
or to the whole body, as conditions indicate Whea 
used locally in the form of the warm hip bath, 
there is nothing that exceeds it in efficacy, for 
the relief of such affections, as strangury, dys- 
menorrhes, amenorrhea, and various other dis- 
eases affecting the hips and abdominal viscera. 

Why this physical agent is not employed more 
by the regular profession of modern times, I can 
not fully say. A common-sensed physician could 
easily suggest a thousand ways where heat or its 
opposite, cold, would be efficient in the treatment 
of a large class of diseases. Why, then, | ask, are 
they not employed in place of so much deadly 
drugging’ The question is easily solved. It 
would render the duties of the physician more 
laborious. It would make bim a manager of at- 
tendants and nurses, instead of a quiet and dig 
nified dispenser of drugs. This, of course, would 
render his calling more laborious, his cares and 
toils more arduous, especially if he had to take 
the place of a nurse occasionally, all of which 
would have a tendency, in most medical minds, to 
pull down the dignity of the profession and ren 
der this philanthropic calling less desirable to a 
large class of ignorant pretenders, who now 
throng the medical ranks in search of gold and 
an empty fame. However much this state of 
things might be deprecated by the great body of 


} physicians, it would be a consummation for which 


a suffering world, if they knew their true inter- 
est, would devoutly pray 





TO THE HEALTH-REFORMERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Ovs Home on tos Hirit-srpe, Dansvitce, N.Y., 
Nor. 10, 1839 


Farenns—The great “ revolution” in which we 
are engaged bas reached a point of progress 
which should prompt us to additional exertions 
The cause is worthy of our best endeavors, and it 
needs our largest sympathy and most efficient 
assistance. Shall we give them ? 

For years I have plead with you not to remain 
isolated. I have urged on you that “ union is 
strength,” and in the faith of this truth have | 
worked on, almost “solitary andalone.” Slowly, 
however, has the idea, which to me has been so 
clear, penetrated other minds, and a kindling of 
their feelings resulted in the formation of an As- 
socraTion destined to do great good, and to aid 
us in changing the habits of our people in large 


degree. Nothing can defeat us but a failure 
henceforth to know each other. How can this be 
done’? Let us see: 


1. Let us be benevolent. Do you not see that, 
generally speaking, Health-Reformers have been 
selfish, or if not positively so, that they have been 
indifferent to the welfare of others. How many of 
you have exhibited the missionary epirit on this 
health-question ? Thousands of you who wil! read 
this letter give money annually to the Bible So- 
ciety, the Tract Society, the Home Missionary 
Society, the Foreign Missionary Society, the Sun 
day School Union, and for the stated preaching 
of the Gospel in the various communities in which 
you reside, and for these efforts not only do I not 
blame you, but I rejoice. Nevertheless, I feel 
that you have one duty yet left undone, which is 
to affiliate yourselves, and give force and char- 
acter to our National Society. United, we are 
formidable ; disunited, we are contemptible, and 
the difference between being « “ power” among 
men, and being regarded simply as  “ nuisance,” 





is too great for simple arithmetic One must 
study geometry to calculate it 
stupor” when an hour's leisure 


from professional duty permits, and think of the 


I sit in my “ 


immense waste of strength which the Health 
Reformers have made for the last cix years. Had 
they known enough to have organized and acted 
this day 


150,000 subscribers, and instead 


in concert, the Waren Cure J 
might have had 
of being cut down from 24 to 16 pages might have 
gone up from 24 to 
size 


URNAL 


s2 pages, double its present 
Instead of having been published at a loss 
to its proprietors, as it bas been a part of the 
time, it might have paid them wel Instead of 
representing to tho 


* handful of bran. bread eaters. and half-starved 


general consciousness « 
fanatics,” it would have been the unofficial organ 
of an earnest and devoted band ef men and wo 
men who, united by great principles, would not 
have failed to command the respect of their of 
ponents 

It is useless to attemp to carry A revolution 
for it is a revolution and nothing lesas—like the 

and be disunited 
has not died ; that 
has not suspended 


one we are seeking to establish 
That the whole ** movement 
the Warern-Cuee Jouanat 
publication ; that the Ilydropathie College has not 
turned into that the Letter. Box bas not 
been born and grown finely, are all owing to the 
intrinsic virtue of our principles, and the inating 
tive sympathy which (he people have for them 
Certainly to these, and not to any support which 
the Health. Reformers en masse bave rendered, are 
we to attribute the vigor which af bofiom the 
Causes this day shows, for we have stood apart 
from each other 
individuality 


a fare 


and have acted each on his own 


God be praised! there are some 


things which can nof die—these are greai prin 
ciples ; there are immortalities which dwell on the 
earth, and these are human souls; and when a 
human soul and a great principle come together 


electively and by affinity, out of the union is born 
a product that can not die. Our health move 
ment is begotten by a principle in the hearts of 
men, and can not die; slowly it may grow for 
want of love andc but growit must. God 
will water it with the dews of His grace and ul 
timately bring it to its bloom. Then the world 
will see it as one sees the aloe tree, in such trans 
cendant beauty as to answer for the opportunity 








are 


of one look only in a lifetime 
2. Having made up our minds to be benevolent, 
let us take up our labor as missionaries. If the 


Hindoo on the banks of the Ganges knows naught 
of the true God in rexpect to the life of hie soul 


we can match him with tens of thousands of 
heathens --stupid, ignorant, unenlightened hea 
thens in all that respects /ife of the body They 


are to be picked up in all classes of society, of 
all pursuits and professions, of all ages and sexes 
They are as ignorant of the Gospel of Health 
as the bushmen of Africa are of the Gospel of 
salvation. They eat like gluttons, they drink like 
debauchees, the; drug themselves like Turks, they 


die like fools. They acknowledge no responsibility 
to God outside the fen commandments heir 
mouths are like the cages of unclean birds, and 
their flesh is so corrupt as to be unfit to cover 


human boues) Many of them, as many of us, be 
long to the Church ; but while they live as they 
do, and retain their present habits, it only adds 
to the depth of their disgrace. Let me illustrate 
I was called on to preach on a Sabbath ina chureh 
whose members were that afternoon to partake of 
the Sicaamenr. I sat in the pulpit while this 
holy ceremony was being performed, and | saw 
not less than ten men take quids of tobacoo out of 
their mouths while they pat ‘he memorials of the 
Lord Jesus in. I was inspired if Lever was. | 
threw up the topic I intended to speak on, and 
took the Sacrament a4 & subject Two weeks 
after I preached, | was informed that twenty men 























had quit chewing tobacco, one of whom was a man 
eighty-six years old. A tobaceo-chewing ‘ hristian, 
a coffee-drinking Christian, a wine-bibbing Chris 
tian, an alcoho!-drinking Christian, a Christian 
killing himself slowly by taking poisonous drugs 
are not | kely to be the dights of the world They 
constitute the Acathens of Christendom, for if the 
light that is in them be darkness, how great is 
that darkness ! 

8. Now, let it be known to us all, and never 
forgotten, that in large measure the violation of 
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of which so many are guilty, is attributable to 
the wrong direction and expression of the social 
force more than to any overpowering individual 
tendency to depravity. Separate from his fellows, 
who ever took to chewing tobacco’ Alone, who 
even became a drunkard? Unstimulated by in- 
terchange of thought or feeling, speech or emo 
tion, who ever seated himself to brood over pros- 
pective crime, urged to it by the deep poisonous 
fumes that rise up from his own depraved heart 
This being * instigated of the devil,” as the law 
yers have it, is no figure of speech, you may be 
assured, Itis real verity, though * bis infernal 
majesty” is often impersonated, as Goethe's devil 
was, who traveled with Faust, by * a gentleman in 
black,’ whose manner and bearing were eminently 
social, And if through the perversion of our social 
nature, our fellows or ourselves become addicted 
to wrong, what common sense is there in our at- 
tempting to correct these obligations by personal 
and private teaching and labor’ To me there 
is none whatever. It is pouring water through a 
sieve. Concentration of effort gives execution as 
truly in mental as in material things, and if the 
HEALTH-REFORM MOVEMENT 

is ever to amount to anything, those who con- 
stitute its representatives must wnife, and create 
for their principles as a medium a public opinion 
If one of you can chase a thousand, two of you 
can put fen thousand to flight. Permit me, then, 
to make to you the following suggestions 

1, When the national meeting of the Association 
comes off in New York this winter, as many of you 
as possible attend it. If you can not attend it 
write a letter, each of you, to it. Show your in 
terest in its meetings and welfare 

2. Correspond with each other in your respec- 
tive States, and call a State Convention to form a 
State Society, and gather together from all parts 
of the State and become acquainted 

8. Appoint the meeting where the largest hos 
pitality will be shown, and secure the attendance 
of speakers from abroad. If thisis done, and our 
expenses to and from the Convention are guaran 
teed, Dr. Austin and myself will attend ; and I 
understood Dr. Trall to say that Ae will attend, or 
send somebody from New York. But so far as I 
am concerned, | can not afford, for my simple trav 
eling expenses, to go to attend a little neighbor 
hood meeting. I weigh my words too heavily fo: 
this ; and besides, I can not leave my professional 
duties for light reasons; and yet, besides, I can not 
answer one tenth part of the applications | have 
to deliver courses of lectures where a fair compen- 
sation is certified to me, which compensation, I 
take it, my pocket needs about as much as any 
Health-Reformer's in this country. But when you 
will make sacrifices of money and time to get up 
Conventions, having for their object the formation 
of State Societies—or large popular meetings, 
having for their object the formation of territorial 
Societies, and you think I can be of use, I will 
come, God willing, if you will pay my travel 
Dr. Austin or myself is open to private engage- 
ments to lecture at such times, as at present, are 
not taken up, during the winter. The winter is 
before you, good friends, and before the spring 
comes back there ought to be twenty State So- 
cieties formed, in close suxiliaryship to the Parent 
Association, and the Health-Reformers of the 
United States stand before their fellows a band of 
brothers and sisters, compact and firm. 
Yours truly, 

James C. Jackson. 


THE 


WATER-CURE 


THE DOCTORS vs FEMALE PHY- 
SICIANS. 

We have before alluded to the decided stand 
which the medical profession, in many places, 
seem disposed to take against female physicians 
In Philadelphia the war against them has been 
officially declared, and in New York and Boston 
all possible obstacles are thrown in the way by the 
Allopathists. We copy the following article on 
this subject from the New York Daily Times. Let 
the women of America read it, and then say whe- 
ther they will submit to being forever drugged and 
dosed, and kept in ignorance, for no other reason 
than that thirty thousand male physicians in the 
United States can have a profitable business. If 


the present race of American women have a due 
share of the spirit which animated their moth- 
ers in 76, they will soon take the business of doe- 
toring their own sex, except in surgery, out of the 
hands of the male M.D’s, and into their own 


MEDICAL CONSERVATISM. 


Nobody entertains such a savage contempt for 
colored people as your mulatto, and, by the same 
token, none are so thoroughly outraged at the 
vision of females coming up to the performance 
of novel labors as your old women in pantaloons 
Within the last ten years there has grown up 
quite a company of educated female physicians, 
into whose hands, as a matter of course, some of 
the most profitable departments of professional ser- 
vice drop as naturally as a ripe peach falls to the 
ground Grievously as this new order affects 
their receipts, the shrewd young men of the med- 
ical ranks wreathe their features into a—smile, 
and welcome it as gallantly as possible. That wo 
men should prefer women as their physicians, 
when women are to be found rivaling men in 
skill, intelligence, and learning, is so simple a 
thing that no man who is not himself a natural 
fool will grumble at it. Indeed, it would be so 
very unnatural for a woman of delicacy and sen- 
sitiveness to prefer a bearded man as ber attend 
ant in the hour of her physical distresses, that 
the modest and generous in the profession have 
uniformly treated their new rivals with courtesy, 
and confessed that damaging as it is to their 
finances, there is a reason, morality, and right in 
making room, gracefully as possible, for the fe 
male practitioners, But the old women of the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society, and their 
gossips of the Pennsylvania State Medical So- 
ciety, are not disposed to pocket the affront put 
upon them by the intrusion of the Blackwells, the 
Zakzzewskas, and the Lydia Sayres into the Es- 
culapian temple. These grave and reverend 
bodies have carefully considered the subject in its 
length and breadth, and are shocked at the mon- 
strous indelicacy of a woman's studying the 
nature of the diseases to which her sex is ex 
clusively prone. They have carefully weighed the 
question in their capacity as guardians of public 
morals, and, possibly, reflecting that there might 
be evil communications between the lady phy- 
sicians and the female nurses, they conclude that 
it is their duty to frown upon the admission of the 
diploma-bearing women to the bed-chambers of 
suffering mothers. The report embodying the re- 
sults of this quizzical parliament is brief, and 
runs as follows: ‘‘ In reply to the propositions 
embraced in the resolutions submitted for their 
opinion, the censors would respectfully report, 
that they would recommend the members of the 
regular profession to withhold from the faculties 
and gndeaien of female colleges all countenance 
and support, and that they can not consistently 
with sound medical ethics consult or hold profes- 
sional intercourse with their professors or alum- 
ni.” We do not hear that these ungallant Galens 
have pronounced it inconsistent with sound ethles 
to countenance female nurses, when women are 
the unhappy subjects of their prescriptions, and 
exposed to their manual or instrumental torture. 
And probably we never shall hear this, for nurses 
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though never so female, do not interfere with the 
fees. Michelet, in his extraordinary book on 
* Love,” treats of woman as if she were always 
an invalid. None so well as physicians know to 
what an extent this desolate presumption is just 
and true. They know that nine tenths of their 
ordinary practice is afforded by women ; that their 
professional calls, the year through, are made 
upon nine women to one man; that the more 
varied employments of men, and their larger en- 
—— of out-of-door exercise, give them a 
arger power to withstand the assaults of disease 
than most women can count upon; that, indeed, 
if from their income were to be deducted their 
bills for attendance upon the gentler sex, not one 
in a score of their swarming numbers could live 
by his business. If women therefore are to be 
allowed to monopolize the medical care of their 
own sex, a company which no man can number of 
masculine M_D.’s will be thrown out of employ- 
ment. Much then is to be pardoned, especially to 
the older members of the profession, when they 
drivel and rave in the presence of this great ap 
proaching reform. Disputing the possession of 
their largest crust, a few snarls should be for- 
given them. It would be unfair, however, to 
ebarge upon the whole body of medical men the 
follies and discourtesies of a few who are over- 
anxious to retain their usurped prerogatives of 
the petticoat in one particular city. Nowhere 
have the gentlemen who dash bad Latin with the 
meaningless prefix of Jupiter's symbol in making 
up their prescriptions, made ro many ungenerous 
efforts to close the doors of the halls of science in 
the face of women as in Pennsylvania. 

Even in conservative England the claims of wo- 
men to master the secrets of the most merciful of 
sciences have been far more cordially recognized 
than in the stolid community which calls Penn 
Pater Patria. The Philadelphia physicians be- 
long to a class in which Moliére would have re- 
joiced. It is of such that the comedies are made 

Their plea in behalf of decency is only to be 
matched by the recent protests, in the same cause, 
of the Hindoo aristocracy at Travancore, in In- 
dia. From time immemorial it has been custom- 
ary for the women of the despised Shunar caste in 
Travancore to perambulate the streets in a highly 
aerial dress. The religion, the laws, the public 
order and the private morality of all respectable 
Travancore rested on the fundamental principle 
that no Shunar woman should be allowed to dress 
herself decently. The “* progress of the age” has 
reached even Travancore. The Shunar women 
have suddenly discovered their womanhood, and 
have petitioned for permission to wear the gar- 
ments proper to their sex. The Rajah, revo- 
lutionary prince, is disposed to grant their prayer. 
Earl Canning strongly supports it. But the * best 
people” of Travancore are unanimous in declaring 
that if the Shunar women are allowed to be 
modest and virtuous, there will no longer be any 
safety for property, any respect for law, in all 
Travancore. We have no doubt the Philadelphia 
physicians will quite approve this high stand of 
their Oriental counterparts. 





woe 


Wasn your Heav.—Dr. Bissell, one of the 
quarantine physicians at Staten Island, is of the 
opinion that “if a person’s hair be washed, he 
is not liable to disease.” The Norfolk Herald 
supports this opinion: ‘*So important a result,” 
says that paper, “from so simple a cause may 
seem incredible to many, but not tous. There is 
not a more effectual preventive of disease than im- 
mersing the head in cold water the year round.” 


[So fur, good; but don’t stop with the head. 
Give the entire body a good wash, and, our word 
for it, you will feel better and be better for it 
physically, intellectually, and morally. If you 
haven't a bath-tub convenient, use @ sponge or 


even a towel. Ten minutes is time enough to do 
it well, and you can more than make it up in the 
amount of work you can do during the day, to 
say nothing of the ease with which you can do it.]} 
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ry. ’ y ’ 4 1. My system is based a tl sa 
I I [ Ke \ ( ) I C I 49 : . 
and disposing of e : ‘ 1 w i 
axe word on delivery, and ‘ wa is 
RIGHT MANAGEMENT IN SPEAKING AND READING, the pau \ t ul w 
and « us flow o with 
INCLUDING 
places, W uecessa 
THE PRINCIPLES OF TRUE ELOQUENCE at. tie bennt oll “ 
Together with the Functions of the Vocal Or,ans— Motion of the Letters of the phatio delivery is one cx 1 ‘ 
: Alphabet—the Cultivation of the Ear—the Dworders of the Vocal and Articalating i ary 
Organs—Origin and Coastru m of the Engiish Language—Proper Methods of ) i i : | i ¥ 
Delivery — Remedial Effects of Reading and Speaking, ct wn phrase 
In th 1 i 1 
CHAPTER VII sy a » ‘ : A as 4 
cial h i 1a : I 
ON DELIVERY PART named wield pa a 
OONCLUSIUN 3 Lhe pn xt i ' \ } 
Iw the preceding seetion I have endeavored to show the necessity of the verb According to Ul ale ‘ ‘ 
paying strict attention to the voice, the instrument of speech, as upon word in &@ senten¢ 
; ' . so eff u a ! l 
| its right management depends, in a great degree, the power of speak- , ene , 
| power of express s ply n ‘ 
ng, and unquestionably it is the only means by which reading may ; eh 
) J ) prod iced than by any « 7 
be made effective rhe great complaint laid to the charge of speakers @ pause re . 
and readers is monotony There is the everlasting sameness of ca genera , : 
dence, which acts like the drone of a hurdy-gurdy or bagpipe, and ‘ v y 
' : 
though the reader may endeavor to produce variety by emphasis rere 228 . . 
‘ ith I : 
is no play upon the tones of the voice, which, while it re es the ons 
: , . : q“ . 
ear, adds materially to the effect How. | would ask, can a rea Pel 
speaker use his voice to the best advantage, when he knows : isua 
regulation and control by means of the action of articulation htly s 7] | 
applied? Speaking or reading is, after all, only a succession of w 
and syllables, just as music is a succession of notes, and unless the eS i ' 
t t 4 
player knows how to produce and combine these notes by a ma y 
Y x} y ‘ 
| over his instrument, he will be constantly met by the recurrence of con and 
lifficulties which would effectually prevent the power of n | i . 
So with the speaker or reader; he will always be reminded of his juy in Ha UV 
voice from not knowi the proper use of the vocal organs, and more — 
I : 
over will be to adopt practices supposed to give temporary power ’ ipound ‘ : 
| but hic re! wv | » for t} » disord f 
| but which generally lay the foundation of those diso $ 80 en m . : 
weighing down, if not altogether disabling, those whose professional of by this instance, a 
avocations depend upon their constant use. I will not, however, dwell the delivery 
further upon this subject, for | might only weary with t 1 when ‘ ¢ 4 va 
the point seems so clear : ; : 
4 | i 1G spe 
Having thus shown that the voice is the first thing to be considered y) ' ne i: 
in reading or spe aking I proce ed now to give a system ol or ¢ aken j 
reet delivery. And in so doing, | wish it to be underst at I do Ww, ¢ Ham I 
not ad this system as altogether perfect: but of thic I am cer ig nyu N 
i 1 r at 1 
my ex; nee as a teache f i that an adh ! 
' i ; \ | 
s WwW not only pow but ex ssion ind 1 . 
atthe r it managem ) ev i ga N 
lowed by a cessation of monotony. a command over the voice nes ra H i ‘ 
sa cing modulation, a point of the highest importa i a : 
spe reading : . 
‘ 16 pila 
rhe method of delivery generally adopted is one based upon a s 
‘ . i way { rea y 
tem of emphasis. Now, the effect of an emphasis on any one word is f, according to Mr. H t } 
to weaken the force of the others By making one word promine had no meaning t n ’ i 
the full meaning is, in a manner, lost; for the whole sentence is im with other wo 
t a 1 
portant, not the mere word. Moreover, the emphasis must often be ae 
on parts of words; for it can only be given on one syllable, and so \ 
4 a i 4 i 
weaken the power of the whole. The system of emphasis resolves em, an 1 
itself into an effort to produce effect by accenting words which in » ask hings Ww : 
reality have no more force than others in the same sentence. Hence hod of reading . 1 
it has become a monstrous abuse in delivery; for the speaker or ng is not to ask those thing 4 a 
reader, feeling that each word has a force or power, gives at length stop conveys, bu those things § 8} 
an emphasis upon so many that all expression is lost. The effect necessary connection in the d 
upon the hearer is perhaps not so severely felt in speaking as in read- itirely los it usual disjun vel 
ing but the sensation produced by emphasis on emph Lis 18 perhay ‘ 6. Punctuatio It will be eviden 
3 more wearisome even than monotony Now the two prince pal causes Will materially uff t the pres nt } 
} of bad speaking and reading are monotony and emphasis. I ave juires m, as at fj 
/ . . . 
1 already shown how monotony may be r eved l ow proceed lo st dy the matter being left gen aly l i 
consider how emphasis may be avoi d. and for this purpose it will be Besides. can anything be more absurd than ; 
necessary to give my rules for delivery the pauses in reading by a mere counting ol e, tv 
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practica A sentetr or ought to be, complete in iteel and if 
uw pauses are plac 1 ac ling tomy rules, there will be no need of 
stops at a By my theory pauses, the words are grouped into 
their natural connection with each other, and all that is required is 
the placing a comma to mark this grouping; the length of the pause 
being re ated according to the volition of the reader or speaker 
lw now give an example of the application of the rules I have 
{down for correct delivery, and for this purpose | have selected the 
E-xhort from the Church Liturgy 
Dearly Beloved Brethren, the Scriptures moveth us in sundry pla 
“ ige and ¢ te our mar d sins and wickedness 
al ‘ ve should not ad embie nor cloke them before the face of 
4 hty Ged our Heavenly Father. t confess them, with, a 
j y, pemite ‘ obedient heart, to the end that, we may 
‘ { veness of the same. by. his infinite goodness and mercy 
\nd alth h. we ought at a times humbly to acknowle our sips 
t re, G et, ought we most chiefly so to do, when, we assemble 
and me gether to render thanks for, the great benefits, we have re 
cr ' hands, to set forth, hue most worthy praiwe. to hear, his 
d. and anh hose things Which, are requisite and nec 
es A for, the jy as, the sou Wherefore, | pray and be 
er many sa here present to accompany me, W th & pure 
heg at mmbie v ¢, unto, the throne of the heavenly grace, say 
lw w give expla n ¢ t reading, in order to show the 
ef les Atte ir he congrega n. tb accent 
‘ t pia niy ¢ syilat ‘ t “ ; 
1) at} ane extet conle as containit t full 
! ‘ » ma ! n acknow gmen nd ‘ 
hing, viz ' and wickednes ar ' 
we ' m ! re ae the t ‘ that ® 
mi and king the sins it especia before he 
A yG Heavenly Fatt bu etting this 
en ‘ y a, tr I pos r w“ thus 
! * how it to be made a hur 
t el ! bedient } l he end tha e 
f enten which has reference to all that has gone befo 
‘ ‘ st by i mode of slurring over this important pas 
‘ ‘ ) in emphasis on blair or forgivene 
a { eness of the same. by h nfinite goodness and 
‘ By TY ng the preposition * by’ with the former part of 
we get the true reading, viz., the medium by which the 
to be obta { t nfinite goodness and mercy 
\ seh this refers clearly to what has gone before we 
ight at times humbly to acknowledge our sins before God the 
nea s not only to knowledge our sins, but to do so expecially 
(rod t meaning is obtained by connecting the preposition 
! prece part yet, ought we most chiefly so to do when 
be mnt here is the word when as giving the time for ac 
h ‘ ng the ns, and is joined, by my rule of connecting the 
co m, with the sente ¢ preceding—" we assemble and meet 
to render thanks for a compound verb the great bene- 
ave received, at his hands, to hear, his most holy word. and 
h se things which the relative and antecedent, as | have 
explained belore are requisite and necessary as well for. the body 
\ , things to be asked are for both body and soul 
ta : as well fo with the preceding part, points this out, and 
in as’ the article, to “ body,’ we prepare the mind for the true 


that these things are for something besides ‘ 
Wherefore’ for this purpose— 
AS many as are here present to accompany me 


body,” viz., the 
I pray and beseech you 
—the meaning here is 


ous, that the priest only asks the congregation to accompany him 
with,” especially a pure heart and humble voice, unto’’—indi- 


eating where the supplication is to be made, viz., ‘ 


the throne of. the 
heavenly saying after me 


the accent is on “ saying,’’ the in- 
tention being that the congregation should follow the priest in the act 
Mr. Sheridan, in his work on the Art of Reading, places an empha- 
sis On the following words: Dearly, beloved, sundry, dissemble 
heavenly, confess, obedient, forgiveness, his, infinite, although, 

all, God word, ask, body, soul, beseech, you, 
It will be impossible to discover, from this 
dley, any principle on which these particular words have been se- 
lected for emphasis, why sundry should be marked is quite unintelli- 
in sundry places” is altogether parenthetical 

an emphasis on and “ ecloke’’ the full meaning is lost, as 
The word “ heavenly” is no more emphatic 

almig and both are expletives only, and might be omitted 
Why * confess” should not be marked I have shown above, and, “ obe- 


vrace 





chiefly, hear 
pure, humble 


holy 
many, me 
t 





gible, for By placing 


dissemble”’ 
| have shown above 


than 
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dient” certainly ought not to be accented, as it is redundant, being 


inferred in the previous word. Having already explained the next 
passage, according to which forgiveness can have no emphasis, the 
long stroke of double emphasis on “ his’ and the mark upon “ infi- 
nite’ entirely mar the sense, as, the whole point is, that the forgive- 
ness comes * by’ the attributes of merey and goodness. An accent 
on “although” is scarcely intelligible, the word having no force, either 
by itself or by the context, and this remark holds good of the word 
all I have already explained the next sentence, which does away 
with the accent on chiefly, all, hear, holy, and word. Moreover, | 
contend that the pause on each of the verbs in succession, viz., “ to 
render thanks for to set forth to hear and to ask,”’ gives a more 
expressive reading than any emphasis on “hear, holy, word, and ask 
The words body and soul are clearly not emphatic, as the point is, 
asking especially for things requisite and necessary. The eccent 
placed on the words beseech, you, many, me, form a climax to this 
motiey assortment of emphasis, the simple meaning being that the 
priest prays his congregation to accompany him “ with a pure heart 
and humble voice,’ and this is made clear by leaving out the paren- 
thesis “as many as are here present 





the sentence then runs, “I 
the glaring absurdity of the 
double emphasis on you then becomes apparent 

Now, I claim this for my reading of the Exhortation, that it is 
based on principles and rules which form a system applicable univer- 
sally. Mr. Sheridan’s reading, on the contrary, depends on mere ver- 
bal emphasis, and as in this instance | think | have shown, never even 
rightly applied thus indorsed 
by Archbishop Whately The generality of the remarks respecting 
the way in which each passage of the Liturgy should be read are cor- 
rect My position is, that general principles are better than empir- 
cal emphases. It is just the difference between the physician and 
he quack. The former may be wrong sometimes, the latter only 
right by chance 


pray and beseech you to accompany me 


once Yet this is the correct reading 


It may be expected that 
f delivery 


I should say something as to the manner 
On this point it would be useless to attempt to lay down 

A few general observations, however, may not be out 

In the first place, the body should be erect, and the 
head should be held straight on the spinal column, or, if anything, a 
little back, as the trachea or windpipe will then rise perpendicularly 
from the bronchial tubes, a position that will give free action to the 
lower jaw. This is counteracted by the chin being thrust forward, a 
very common condition, and which gives a tendency to protrusion of 
the lips. The articulation should be easy, yet distinct; at the same 
tume there should be a continuous flow of sound during speech. The 
advice offered in Hamlet should be especially attended to: “In the 
very tempest and, as | may say, whirlwind of your passions, you must 
acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness ;”’ a 
warning disposing at once of what may be called an emphatic style, 
which, ordinarily, means merely a forcible expulsion of certain words 
and syllables; a style, moreover, carried to an absurd, nay ludicrous, 
extent by some of our best speakers as well as readers 


The fault charged 
against speakers or readers is monotony; this isthe consequence of 
foreing the breath, by which all power over the voice is lost. Modu- 
lation may be acquired by ordinary attention to the rules I have given 
for the right management of the voice. Many, in trying to modulate, 
vary the pitch too widely. Most people have a fixed note, their natu- 
ral note, and any modulation ought not to extend much either above 
or below that pitch, and the tones should flow into one another in suc- 
cession, and not be jerked about promiscuously in the endeavor to 
produce an effect ; in short, smoothness ought always to be aimed at 

With regard to action, the recommendation to the players in 
Hamlet would be wel! enough but for its vagueness: “ Suit the ac- 
tion to the word, the word to the action ;’ the question then is, what 
is suitable? the only rule given, is against sawing of the arms in 
the air. I add. that if the arms are moved at all, they should be 
moved always from the shoulders, not the elbow. Horizontal! motion 
of the arms belongs to smoothness of diction. Vertical motion is for 
energy in delivery. ‘humpings of the body and noises made by for- 
cibly clapping together the hands, may perhaps suit the stage, but can 
hardly be suggested for the Senate or the Pulpit. At all events, if ac- 
tion is used at all, it should be given on the words, and ought not cer- 
tainly to precede the utterance of the words, as recommended by Arch- 
bishop Whately; for if the action is applied in advance, there will in- 
evitably result a superfluity of motion on the very words for which it 
is intended 

I have thus endeavored to form a system for correct delivery which 
may be made universally applicable. The rules are few, but they are 


precise rules 


of place here 


Modulation of the voice is essential in delivery 
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sufficient for the purpose. They are as follows: 1. A theory of The method of attacking the sound, by ha ed 
t pauses. 2. That the pause should be on the principal verb in the sen- can be the only <« adopted for 1 of any afl 
tence. 3. The theory of compound verbs. 4. The connection of con- lungs ; the muscles the vat. by hi ex so. beeen , 
/ unctions and prepositions with the sentence preceding. 5. The con- ened, and a beneficial influence is thus ° to all 
; nection of relatives and their antecedents. 6. The effect of these parts. If reading is und ke e an he : 
| rules on the present system of punctuatio: he effect of arresting the t . na ' ; 
' I do not put this system forw ard as one of mere novelty, but from ally th i ‘ : 
experience I have found the immense effect produced by ul puo . t ‘ 
of se rales I have no hesitation in saying. that the diff ice In certain stag f afne a 
t style and manner will be very marked To some it may appear mporta sa vedial means ‘ o 
/ that I have not been sufficiently explicit I may anewer, that | think s affected, and w hrough per : . : 
lengthened explanations are generally repulsive The great point viated, the functions ; : are n . 
: to lay down the rule and test with an example In conelusion, | this cas gi ‘ : 
/ will only add, that in putting forward my views my object has been du aluta : : . : 
solely to meet a great and acknowledged want. namely, a correct sys I ag M iH } 
tem of delivery in speaking d ad ‘ I : 4 
| must 
} CHAPTER VIII : 
) 
: N THE EME! grre ’ EA . 
Sin Heway Hottas his “‘ Medical Notes,’ makes the wing spe : 
Might not more be done in pra ce towa he preve : . 7 
monary disease, a6 We for mprovemer heaith y x en : , 
exercising the gane of respiration, that ia, dy ra g acco » to . : ' 
some method those a s of the body through which the chest is a 
ternateiy in part filled or emy iota rh sugges s to = * ; 
effect ocecur im some of our best works on cons : sw . } , . 
the writ rs of certain ¢ ' tal phys ane, they hav } ad : 
s than their due influ ¢. and tl ple, as such ied : : : 7 . . ' 
j nized or brought into general ap; ation Ir } con : ie : . 
' 1 ‘ : 
takes, for the most part, @ directly “y e cours and under the ‘ ; 
' tion or pretext of quiet, seeks to repress all direct exercise of this im . aii 
portant function in those who & presumed have any i t 
pulmonary disorders Holland's Med Notes pler xx.. p. 422 ow ea 
I have introduced this quotation in order to show the imp ance : : 
the exercise of respiration, as a matter affecting ge al healt! R MY SATCHEL 
the exercise of respiration Will not aio 1 ) 
accompanied by a systematic use of th 1 upor ; _s ae 
point [ may again quote from the same HAPTER VIII HE NAMI 
As resj # the modes of exercising hould By a sort of instinct Gerrit walked down th ra i ‘a D 
be various, to suit the varying powers the patien : ' 
The “ Clara Lectio” is one of very an nm. the od the road, and then he darted k like a r l \ er 
effects of which are not limited to this object alone. It might t ~ and catching hold of his mother’s dress + 
indeed, were the practice of distinct recitation, such as implies a cer * Mother, she's coming She is; ( wogis ‘ A Mre 
tain effor the organs beyond that of ordinary ech. more ger Ferguson could say a word, the boy w } " ‘ 
ally in early life, and continued as a habit of exercise by those house to the road, t his sister f ' 
especially whose chests are weak, and who can not » n stronger times, and when they do, the girls y lov e alwa t a 
exertions Even singing may, tor the same reasons, be llowed 1 walking on the tan-bark pat ther i .w M } as 
many of those cases. but within much narrower limits and wu stood, and a more beautifu reatare ¢ nomen on 
more cautious notice of the effects If such caution be duly used as upon Tall of her age, yet delicate in frame, there w ted a gr and 
to posture, articulation, and the avoidance of all excess, these ex ; "3 . . 
fervor in her that gave her great gracefulness io ‘ re gra 
cises of the voice may be rendered as salutary to the organs of est i / 
tion as they are agre¢ in their influence on the ordinary v and gracefulness are sisters of different ages —— a . 4 of 
The common course of education is mu at fault in this respec rphanage and sorrow was visited by the Iloly rit trot ' nd had 
some small part of the time given to crowding facts on the mind not been marked by characteristics that were peculiar Her magnetic power 
yet prepared to receive or retain them, were employed in fashioning over animals, and her psychologica Pp wer over persons, were r mar 
and improving the organs of speech under good tuition and with suit- Retaten® te Ree : a os : A ee ve rs ae ‘ z + : 
able subjects of recitation, both body and mind would often gain mate canes te aaa ae es Se eich ters. How 
. * Gerrit trembied—t brave, strong, daring ! ve fallen through a 
rially by the substitution. rotten ant-hill into the middle of aden of thieves « i not have made h 
One or two remarkable cases are known to me, where a constitu- muscles quiver as ‘lid the approach of this gir snd as she approached 
| tional tendency to asthma, showing itself in early life, has been sub gate, on the outside of which he stood waiting for her rhe was so excited 
dued to a great extent and without ambiguity as to the effect, by thus that he could not go to meet her—he came nearly to falling 
tasking the chest on certain regulated efforts, of which recitation *“O! Penelope Darling! Have you 
| formed a part However obscure the cause of this disorder. I doubt Yes, Gerri she said, with an inimitable emile | have—but what 
not that more might be done in prevention of its attacks by methods | “*® oe 
th aplie : niall sail Nothing now 
thus appiied and sedulously contin 1ed uity In mak- « Nothing uw—but what has been the matter 
ing such means of avail, is that of obt tence in their “©! | was afraid you might not come, and had you not, | i have 
use d | . ° . 
Admitting the truth of these remarks, it must be evident that it « Not quite ro bad as that, I hope, Gerrit 
is not the mere reading that will be beneficial, so much as the method * Vea, | ah« ! 
of reading The frequency of throat disease among those whose avo *‘ Bat we heve known each other too little while for either t for the 
cations lead them to the constant use of the organs of speech, is suffi thers companionshif 
4 cient to prove that something more than ordinary reading is required t lit . said Gerrit, in a low abstract voice, his eyes turned 
) to produce any good effect If Clara Lectio” is to be of any ava away from the girl's face and lifted a little king t into vacan 
AC it must be undertaken on right principles. On this point I must refer : ‘ le 
: the reader to the principles I have laid down for the proper use of the ~~ all =~ opel saunas ; By mg Bre ow : 
organs of speech Gy atice f r 
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| 
| 















** Feclings are not measured by minutes; I have 
known you from early days; | have seen you 
years ago, not with the eyes of my head, bat with 
the eyes of my heart. The soul has ber eyes, as 
well as the head its eyes. But the soul looks 
beyond, while the head sees right about ut, * Twas 
you | saw with my eyes that pierce the unsren 
Now you have, by God's goodness, fallen within 
the focus of my ordinary vision, | am all of a tre- 
mor lest you should suddenly vanish. You are 
mine, Penelope Darling, mine beyond recall.” 

* Well, Gerrit,” said the girl, “1 am willing to 
be yours on one condition, children that we are.” 

What is that ’” he quickly asked. 

“ That you will be mune, and—’ 

* And what?” he quickly interrupted her 

* And that neither of us, nor both of us, belong 
to ourselpes, but to Christ Do you know Christ, 
Gerrit 

“1 do.” 

* And love Him ?” 

1 do, better than 

you.” 
" **Good! glorious! sublime! We then belong 
to each other, and to the world—two orphans 
God is our father, and elder brother ; 
we can live and trust, labor and win. Years will 
bring us ex perience and experience will bring a 
hope that is not ashamed But what say Mr 
and Mrs. Ferguson to your proposition ”” 


all else, even better than 


Jesus our 


‘©! father and mother are anxious to ser you.” 

* But not anxious to adept me 

* Yes they are; yetitis natural that they should 
want to see you first and find out whether you 
will want to adopt them. Mother remarked, 
while | was talking to her, that you should have 
your heart-yearnings regarded quite as much as 


we should ours. Children are not happy simply 
because their parents love them. They need to 


love in order to be h appy in the fam ly relation " 


** That is true, Gerrit,” Penelope said to love 
is mightier than to be loved. Our Master said, 
*To give is more blessed than to receive’ And 
1 am sure Ile was philosophieally right. The 


heart grows large by bestowment, 
by reception alone The one expands it, the other 
contracts it; for in the one cage it fastens its re- 
gards on things not its own, in the other concen- 
trates them on itself Broad views, like great 
deeds, give vigor of character circamacribed 
views, like little actions, makes one’s character 
bigoted. To be always the recipient, and never 
the bestower or granter, is a very unhappy condi 
tion. So far as its effect on myself is concerned, I 
would rather be the lover of a mocking. bird than 
be the object of love to angels, and be forbidden 
to return it.” 

* Well, Darling, let us go up and take fe 
and mother by surprise 


It grows small 


ther 
For although they know 
that you are coming, they do not know when you 
will come, and so our entrance will give them a 
start.” 





They walked up to the house, and Gerrit opened 
the door and stepped in, and Penelope followed 
Mr. Ferguson sat with his feet on the fender, bis 
chair cocked backward on two legs while between 
his teeth was a splinter which, in his abstraction, 
he had torn from the fore-stick and was chewing 
Mrs. Ferguson sat in an armchair, cushioned, 
but without rockers Her position was erect and 
attractive. She sat like her husband, motion) ss, 
and looking straight into fire. Dear ones! 
they were both thinking of the same thing—how 
sad it was that they should be without nafura/ 
born children. Probably Mrs. F. felt the worst, 
for somehow woman has a feeling that to be mar- 
ried and have no children of her own, is acriticism, 
voiceless but weighty, on her own qualifications as 
a wife—so palpably does the relation of mother 
grow out of that of the wife 

As Gerrit opened the door rather noiselessly, 
and Penolope stepped in after him, they did not 
break the deep revery of their elders. Gerrit 
shut too the door and walked along silently bat 
slow, h ldimg Penelope's hand till they stood close 
to his parents, when, speaking in a tone low, mel- 
low, and soft, like the dying cadences of a night- 


the 


THE 


WATER-CURE 


wind, he said, * Mother, 
children.” 

They both arose simu taneously, turned around, 
and Gerrit and Penelope stood before them. Mrs. 
F. gave one long look, and then, as if Penelope 
Darling had been (he daughter over whose life she 
had been for the last half hour, in vision, brood- 
ing, she threw up her arms, and the girl walked 
up to her to have them descend over her like a 
great covering and shelter her forever. The still- 
ness of death reigned for a moment, when Mrs 
Ferguson broke forth by saying , 

* Myldaughter! Our daughter. Mr. Ferguson, 
behold our child! And turning to ber husband 
she said, “Penelope, this gentleman’s your 
father.” The embrace was very cordial on both 
sides, yet less demonstrative than between the 

irl and Mrs. Ferguson, and chiefly because Mr 

*. was a sharer in his wife's outburst of feeling, 

and could not well go over it again without visible 
affectation. The introduction over, the parties all 
took chairs and were silent for a minute or two, 
when Mrs. F. said 

* Gerrit, did you go after your sister 

* No, mother, | started to go, but found her on 
the way.” 

* Well, you must get a cartman and have him 
go and get your sister's things.” 

Peneloy ind said 

‘No need of that, my dear mother, for all I 
have in the world I can bring in a little satebel.” 

“O! wery well, your satchel we must have 
brought down. Gerrit can go up and bring that 
by and-by.’ 

I shall have to go along, for 1 did not come to 
stay.” 

‘* Did not come to stay! ©! yes you did! 
are my laughter, our 
You can not go back.” 

Penek pe smiled again, and said 

“| meant to say that, not knowing when I left 
Mr. Skately’s that | should remain, I must return 
to take my leave of them, for they have been very 
kind to me.” 


father, here are your 


ve stniled 





You 
laughter, Cierrit’s sister. 


“O, certainly, my dear,” Mr. Ferguson said ; 
“and if it is your wish that we should do anything 
to assist Mr. Skately, we will cheerfully do it.” 
Thank you, sir,” the daughter replied ; “ but 

Mr. Skately is a proud, though a poor man, and 
would take a proffer of assistance unkindly. He 
did not wish me to leave him, having become at- 
tached to me, but his good, generous nature would 
not permit his own selfishness to override my hap- 
piness. If I could find a home where /ife would 
look out on pleasanter prospects than with him, 
then he was glad to have me embrace it Poverty 
is not entirely incompatible with generosity e 

* Not by any means, my child,” Mr. F. said; 
‘1 must make Mr. Skately’s acquaintance. Is he 
a Yankee 


* No, sir—a Scotchman, I think, though on re- 
flection | may be mistaken. Perhaps he is 
English.” 


* How came you in his family 
‘He picked me up by the roadside.” 
How came you there ”” 

“Ido not know. I only know that on one day 
I was in one place, and the next morning I was in 
this place. Evidently, I had been brought from 
the place where | had lived to this village, and sat 
down by the roadside, between the time that I fell 
asleep and She time Mr Skately found me.” 

“ Where did you come from ?” 

*“ That I do not know.” 

“ This is very strange 

“It is to me, I assure you.” 

“ Very strange, indeed !” 

“My whole life has been strange. I am un- 
doubtedly older than | seem; for, while I have 
the greenness and want of culture of girls appar- 
ently of my age, lam sure that I have stronger 
and more mature instincts than such girls usually 
have.” 

“Can you read 

—_ Yes, sir, but I have 
Mr. Skately’s. He has 
have mastered the rest.” 


learned since I went to 
helped me some, and I 
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* You have not studied any book ?” 

“T have not, but I seem to know a great deay. 
That is, if others are talking, I seem to be famil- 
iar with what they are talking about. Know- 
ledge, to me, seems intuitive ’ 

** Not intuitive as to books.” 

“Perhaps not, but intuitive as to what books 
talk about. Persons have quoted sentiments from 
books. ae seemed perfectly familiar te me. 
Somewhere I seem to have heard them before, as 
though I had lived in cultivated society. But if I 
have, it was before | was born into this world, for 
no such society has ever been mine on earth.” 

“ Curious! surprising exclaimed Mr. Fergu- 
son ; ‘** God has given us children, my dear, whose 
lives up to this time have been so spent as to lay 
humanity itself under obligations to them. From 
us they must have wise parental oversight. Now, 
Penelope, you are our daughter, and Gerrit is 
your brother, and you will have a house to shelter 
you while we have one, and what is ours will be 
yours.” 

“Thank you, sir. In a little while I shall be- 
come domesticated, and Gerrit and myself have 
already settled that you and mother shall not 
work the harder for taking us into your bosoms 
We shall get warmth, we know, but the Saviour 
helping us, we shall give warmth also. We will 
both strive—at least this is our resolution—to live 
so simply, 80 genuinely, so heroically, so piously, 
and yet in such sunshine that you will both feel 
the happier for having us to love you.” 

*‘ Bless you, my child! May Our Saviour bless 
you with His uncountable *blessings, for He alone 
is our help. Kiss me, and then you may go with 
your mother to look over the house.” “ And with 
Gerrit,” broke in Penelope, “‘to see Dare-all, 
who is here often, to think quite as much of a girl 
as of a boy,” turning her eyes up slily at Gerrit 

“Gerrit told us of your making Dare all lie 
down, the other day. How did you do it?” 

“I do not know. I only know that I have the 
power to make beasts mind me. Dogs, cats, rats, 
mice, roosters, turkeys, horses, pigs, oxen, robins, 
quails, even, | have made quite tame. The sing- 
ing-birds I learn to sing Theve the power of the 
girl of whom George Sand speaks, to tame 
eagles.” 

* Well, child, we must all see you exercise that 
power when we and you have leisure; meanwhile, 
kiss me again, and | will go to my office.” He 
stoopel—she kissed him-—he was gone. 

Mrs. Ferguson rose from her chair, and step- 
ping up to Penelope said: “Thou art my daugh- 
ter; my heart chooses thee as it did Gerrit, and 
henceforth thou wilt consider ‘hyse/f as part of 
myself. Come, go with me and I will show thee 
thy chamber. It has a pretty view, and thou wilt 
be awakened by the morning star whose light will 
drop down into thy window so brightly, that thy 
deepest sleep will give way before it.” 

They went up stairs together and entered Penel- 
ope’s chamber. It was pleasantly and beautifully 
arranged, and after showing her some little atten- 
tion, Mrs. Ferguson withdrew. 

Penelope drew up a low chair to the window, 
and seating herself in it leaned her elbows on 
the sill, and looked and thought of things that had 

i in her life and that were in prospect 
Some of her thoughts were deep and solemn, some 
solemn and mystic, some glorious, and some dar- 
ing. On the whole, they all gathered around 
Christ as to a common center, and gradually her 
face fell into an aspect of the most peaceful quiet, 
and she slept the sleep 


“ Of the trusting and pere.” 


Nors.—H. H. Hops begs leave to request the readers of 
the Wartrr-Over Joveyat to accompany him into the 
columns of the next volume, and to listen as he unfolds 
the progress of his friend Gerrit Ferguson. The history 
of this young man and of Penelope Darling will prove, he 
thinks, decidedly instructive and interesting. Thankful 
for past kindness, Mr. Hope wishes them all 

A Mezer Cunmrmas, 
AND 
A Harry New Yeas. 
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I see, by the Waren-Cuer Jovanat, that not have this information 
series of articles are to appear to meet, in pa ‘ 

the want I have spoken of. The readers of th expense 

JougNnat can have the benefit of them, but paper lar 
are laid aside and do not come to hand afterward 


Let us have the book as soon as practicable, if y 
please f 


himoney at 


“ 


Yes, Mr. J. P. H., we get your idea ex 
. : whieh h 
actly, and find it to be one of the most im 
. remitting to 
pract cable impossiblities n nature Is 


WATER. . , even five. P 
: ¥ perfectly natural and very proper for the 
lays of the aged it \. e h, é 


throp sts, work lor glory alone 


good people to de sire to have all manner 
to them for nothu g, were this 


iuefing a ¢ ‘ . ‘ a of diseases describe 1, all possible comph , : 
: But nature seems to have interposed, w 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


cations explained, and every kind of medi- 


ly, we think, inseparable barriers to such a 
cation prescribed in such a mauner that) ° 


consummation Those who would have 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D any per-on, without thought, effort, or 


pitas knowledge must labor flor 
, : on : trouble can, by a mere glance of the eye a 
Water-Cure tor Twenty-Five : vay for it, precisely as they earn 


. . understand and apply them, and all for a) *) 
Cen1s.—A frend of our system writes us : else in the u 


from Sharon, Mass 


' 


quarter of adollar! If the healing art wer 


country, and 
reducible to a routine, if it concerved only 

Dr. Trall—Another Water-Cure book is want . = hy tead f 
ed; one that can be retailed for twenty-fivecents;  X* d mechanical conditions, instead « 
a book giving name, treatment, and symptoms of 
all diseases, in phraseology that will be under- tI : hook : o- 
stood by all classes, for home treatment; leaving | '"© world just such a book as you propos: 
out anatomy, putting in as much of the argument, 
in a plain way, as can be afforded for the money f ie oes tel . TI 
The treatment pointed out more fully, if possible, ) 0Ttunately—this is nm > oe - 
than is found in the books already published. As 
in fever, for example, a family commencing water , : 
treatment for the first time, will go on until the application of certain 
fever has been considerably reduced, still it contin 
ues with occasional flashes, and unfavorable symp- } : abs ol ; rs 
toms appear. The patient seems to be not quite #6 constantly changing conditions \ 
so well; some meddlesome person don’t like the 
actions and appearance of the symptoms ; friends 


get frightened and send fora drug doctor. The : '™ art Unless we can make the peor 


understand the principles of our system, 


im Day 


ever-changing vital relations, we could give 
But, fortunately or unfortunately —we think 


practice of the healing art consists in the 


prince ples to the 


I 
} wants ol [ as ol op but 
ever-varying circumstances of disease, an t 


twenty-fiv of the somewhat 


scourages 


patient A principle in science 1s 


| 
ae 


doctor comes, looks aw/u//y wise, sees that little 
is wanting but time, and with great deliberation |. anaes eceasful vractition- 
and care puts in a paper some powdered slippery they can not become successtul practition 
elm, or something of that sort, saying that it was 
lucky that he was sent for; gets all the credit, . it ieee os tel 
and Hydropathy all the discredit. The patient | 0Ut Wii never have any intel! 
got almost well, but the friends did not know it 
Now, can not unfavorable appearances and | ep badly. whet 
symptoms which occur be described (for such folks | [© GONE Very Davly, When 
never look, act, or appear as we want them to do working in the best possible 
so a8 to meet the difficulty | have mentioned. The: . | ot 
people want a book that they can pick up immedi- ° ‘ Pee 
ately, that will tell them directly what todo; andif peo} le are 
relief is not found then, what todo; what todo the | , — - ’ 
. . : twenty-five cet 
first, second, third, fourth days, and so on as long 4 
as the disease may last. Thousands would buy a | in informing the 
book, to be had for a quarter f a dollar out f health and d 
curiosity. We want a book that can be sold at 


I 


ers. ‘They may do well or ill by 


Hence they will ollen jt 


rials 


the corner of the streets, as the razor-strop man take ‘he ri 
sells his sharpeners. There are orators enough without knowing why or 
of that order that could be invited into the busi - 
ness, which would give much publicity to these | own judgment is, that any 
simple but great truths and ont 
the Seal auaet be so abridged that it can be or child, and eapemeny say panes 
had for twenty-five cents, even if you put in only | of a family, who, by purchasing all 
the curative means. Should be more specific in 
diet, especially when recovering from some dis 
eases. In the care of the sick, I find much diffi Water-Cure, aud by reading all 1! 
culty in keeping the patient on safe grounds when 
recovering from fevers, after I have told what to 
do and what not todo. I want this quarter-of-a- this subject, and by taking an 
dollar book to put in their hands, so that they can 
read from somebody as “having authority,” and 
thereby get rid of the influence of very kind but and inwardly digest what they read 
very ignorant folks. Do you get my idea? That 
eternal ‘‘ beef- tea, beef-steak, to strengthen,” and 
‘a cup of weak black tea won't hurt the patient, } the healing art, in 


will it ?” or something stimulating—trase, ¢ 


for some nonsense. Now, at such a point as this 
f we can turn them over to somebody th 

have heard of but never saw, as authority 

help mightily. This definite hund-book 

we want. 


> 


sks of | 


books which have ever been publ shed 
lng published in the per di 

of each day of their lives to 

thus become a com I act 


she, or it would pu 





| 
} 
| 
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travagant price for water; yet one gill of 


water is really worth more than a barrel of 
Derby, 


brandy Afer Dr. Jenuings, of 


Conn, had acquired a reputation for curing 


diseases beyond all the physicians of the 


neighboring towns, he informed the people 
that his remarkable success was owing to 


the fact that he gave no medicine at all 
He mere'y kept their confidence by such 
placebos as bread pills and colored water, 


Well, 


The people said 


while nature performed the cure 


what was the result? 


that Dr. Jennings was charging them for 
medicines which they did not have. They 
would no longer employ him, It was not 
enough that Dr. Jennings saved their lives 
and preserved their health, and relieved 


them from the chief ¢ xpenses of si kness 


Ono! They would bave what they paid 
for They then employed the real drug 


secunde artem, and went, 


doctors, died 
wehope and trust, to a better world than 
this 
Soon after Priessnitz discovered the 
marvelously curative powers of pure water, 
he visited patients at their hous s, and pre- 
scribed to them gratuitously But he was 
not long in noticing that such patients did 
not get along as well as those who took the 
trouble to come to him, and patd for their 
and attendance Years 


advice ago we 


came to the conclusion, that for us to give 


gratuitous advice, or urge our system on 
invalids, was doing them, and us, and our 
system injury They would not half at- 
tend to our direct ons, and would blame us 


and condemn the system After we 


adopted the practice of refusing to have 
anything to do with patie.ts, in the way of 
gratuitous making them 


pre scri‘ing, pay 


fur their prescriptions in all cases (except 
the very poor, whom we charged noth ng), 
we found our patients generally well satis- 
fied, and almost always greatly benefited 


‘They had invested their money; this was 


an evidence that they were in earnest ; and 
in endeavoring to get their money's worth, 
they would attend to our instructions and 


work out This is all we have to 


a cure. 
say, at present, on the subject of a full and 
complete system of Hygieo-Th rapeutics 


for twenty-five cen's, 


Curine vs. Kitttine.—We are continu- 


ally receiving accounts of “ marvelous 
cures” effected by water treatment, after 
drug treatment had failed, and the patient 
bad been abandoned to die by the drug- 


But what is marvelous to us is 


WATER-CURE 


the fact, that people who profess to belheve 
in Water-Cure, will persist ia trying the 


drug-doctors first. The following cure isa 


fair sample of this class : 


Ev. Waree-Cune Jovgnat—Having a desire 
to see the Water-Cure system triumph over the pre- 
judice that seems to regard it as a superstition, to 
such an extent as almost to exclude the possibility 
of its becoming popular with the masses of the 
people, and being convinced of its superiority over 
all other systems of medical treatment, I send you 
the following case 

My little boy, one year old, was taken with a 
severe fever, and continued to grow worse for two 
days, when we sent for a botanic physician ; but 
before he arrived, inflammation of the bowels set in 
The doctor gave him quinine and ipecac to throw the 
phlegm off his stomach, and, so far as we know, 
continued the same treatment for two days, when 
his mouth became very sore. A wash was then 
prescribed, of strong vinegar, alum, borax, and 
honey. After using this a short time the child 
had spasms. We then ceased washing its mouth, 
which was all raw with canker. We were dis- 
couraged and dissatisfied with the treatment, and 
sent for another M.D. of the same school. He 
said that the patient had not been treated proper- 
ly in the first place, that ulceration had taken 
place, and that the child could not live but a short 
time. Having heard your system highly spoken 
of, and as hope was now exhausted, we sent for 
Dr. Meyer, a graduate of your school. The child 
was better from the first bath, and continued to 
improve for two weeks, when he was entirely 
cured. All of the neighbors who visited our child 
while Dr. Meyer undertook its "treatment, pro- 
nounced it the most hopeless case that they had 
ever witnessed R. B. Furron. 

Van Burew, lowa 


Murper or rue [INNocents.—We have 


little children in the 
agonies of death, when we knew that the 


seen hundreds of 
cause, and the only cause of death, was 
the medicine the doctors had given them. 
We could not blame the physicians. ‘They 
acted con-cientiously. They prescribed 
according to the theories of their system. 
But we did most heartily execrate the sys 
tem. Seldom have we witnessed a more 
melancholy case of drug-kill than occurred 
a few days ago. A gentleman and his wife, 
fier spending a few years in Cal:fornia, 
returned to visit their friends in the Eustern 
States. They had been prospered in busi- 
ness; and they had a derling daughter a 
little less than two years old. It was their 
first-born, and as beautiful a child as we 
ever beheld. On the voyage from Panama 
to New York the child was attacked with 
a cold, which seemed to have settled on 
the lungs, producing the ordinary form of 
“cold and cough.” 


ship was called in, who prescribed the 


The physic an of the 


usual compound of opium and tartar-emetic, 
intended to nauseate the stomach, loosen 
The 


medicine brought on profuse purging with 


the cough, make the child raise, etc. 


bloody discharges, which the physician 
called, or rather miscalled, dysentery. It 
was a real cholera infan'um, resembling, in 
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many of its essential characteristics, the 
spasmodic or Asiatic cholera. 
given in large duses to check the diarrhea, 
and, as is usual in such cases, produced 
congestion of the brain. On the fifth day 
after the attack the vessel arrived at this 
port, and the little patient was brought to our 
establishment in a dying condition. It was 


Opium was 


in a deathly coll«pse, with fatal congestion 
of the brain and lungs. The tartar-emetic, 
given to relieve the lungs, had destroyed 
the bowels, and to make assurance of death 
doubly sure, the opium given to counteract 
the effects of the tartar emetic, had ruined 
the brain The lungs, which were the 
original seat of disease, were not seriously 
distu: bed 
had been nothing alarming or dangerous in 


Thousands of chil- 


dren have such * colds,” and recover from 


It was very evident that there 
the original malady. 


them time and again, without any medica- 
tion whatever. Had there been no M.D. 
on board that ship, the beautiful child would 
have lived. It was, we repea’, a plain case 
of scientific murder. But many such cases 


occur every day in the year. 


Preacnine vs. Paractice.—A _ corre- 
spondent who has injured his constitution 
by using tobacco, writes as follows: 


I thought, perhaps, you might have a work that 
would put me in the way of regaining my health 
without the aid of drugs; for, although I ama 
druggist, I should dislike to turn my stomach into 
an apothecary shop. 


Why so, Mr. Drugeist ? 
worse for your stomach than for the stom 


Are drugs any 


achs of your customers? You seem to have 


some compunetions of conscience, or 
qualms of judgment aganst taking your 
medicine. Have you none against 


selling it to your neighbors? 


own 
We once 
knew a rumseller who would never drink 
a drop of his own liquor; and he employed 
a Son of Temperance as bar-tender. He 
knew too well the evil effects of his mer- 
chandise to use it himself, or to have it 
used by those in his employment. But 
was he consistent? Did he act the part 
of a good citizen? Was he exactly honest? 
Did he do unto others as he would lke to 
have others do to him? What think you, 
Mr. Druggist ? 


Macenvie on Davocery.—A corre- 
spondent sends us the following morceau, 
which has been going the rounds of the 
newspapers, with the that the 
worst wi-h he has for the drug-doctors is, 
that they be compelled to read the Warer- 


Cure JovrNat once a month to all of their 


remark, 


| 
| 
| 
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PERSONAL TESTIMONY. 


A Svascuinen in Twenty-Mile-Prairie, In- 
diana, writes as follows : 

“LT have taken the Jounnat for seven years, 
and found it my truest friend, and, 8 a nataral 
consequence, shall ever remain true to it It was 
a stranger to all srouvd me, so far as | am ac 
quainted, until I, by spending nearly two days, 
last April, induced a few to take it, who, so far as 
I know, are much pleased with it—as what sensi- 
ble man or woman would not be? 

“Three years since, | felt that if I should be 
alive at this time, | would be but a short distance 
from the grave. At that time, feeling that some- 
thing must be done more than I could do at home, 
if I wished for life or happiness, I went to a 
Water-Cure, where | knew | should be doctored 
without the aid of drugs. (By the way, what a 
humerous connection they have, headed by the 
unfortunate D—Doctor, Disease, Danger, Demon, 
Death, etc.) I remained seven months, and re- 
turned home feeling like a new being in both body 
and soul. My disease was dyspepsia, and I also 
had the asthma from infancy, which was a great 
trouble to me when | took a hard cold, | had 
tried various remedies—so-called—of allopathy, 
patent medicines, etce., but could get no relief 
whatever, until | became acquainted with Water- 
Cure. Before that time, | was usually confined 
te the house in the spring and fall, by taking cold, 
for six or eight weeks at atime. Since, | always 
break the worst attack in three or four days, so 
as to be able to resume work again, which is on a 
arm, 48 | find that to agree with me better than 
anything else. I feel that [ am Improving, and 
shall cure myself in time, if I live in accordance 
with the laws of life and health, which | am try- 
ing to do. 

** A year ago last winter, by taking a very hard 
cold, I was brought very low with inflammation of 
the lungs, so that I had not strength to walk 
alone, but, with the assistance of a friend and 
the application of Hydropathy, I recovered in a 
few days, when, if I had called an allopath, the 
probability is I should have been cured to death 

* Another case which I will mention is that of 
a young man whom | treated hydropathically for 
pleurisy and lung fever. He got very low before 
I saw him. I watched him closely for a day and 
a half, and in two or three days he had improved 
considerably, when a friend called to see him. 
He thought him extremely low ; that mortification 
had began; that he'd ‘go up,’ ete, if he didn’t 
have ‘ something to take ;’ was told he was better 
then than he was before I saw him, which aston- 
ished him very much. He didn’t ‘ go up,’ how- 
ever, but got well in o short time, by the applica- 
tion of a system which points to a cure as truly 
as the * needle to the pole.’ 

* T might give you more of my experience, but 
will reserve it for some future time. i.” 


—— oo ee 


WATER-CURE IN THE FAMILY. 


An intelligent lady writes from Pent Water, 
Michigan :—For ten years I have practiced the 
hydropathic system, and have had great success. 
The most discouraging part has been, after stand- 
ing over a patient for one, two, or three days, 
and perhaps nights, to hear some old fogy say, 
** Guess he wasn’t very sick.” 1 will relate a few 
cases. Ten years ago my husband had a severe 
attack of the cholera; after eating dinner he was 
attacked with vomiting and purging; took black 
pepper ; grew worse fast ; took more pepper ; vi- 
olent purging, with cramps. I advised a hot bath, 
but he had no faith, and sent for the regular; 
= worse—intense thirst, vomiting, rice-water 

ischarges from the bowels, cramps inthe muscles 
of the back; extremities cold. At three o'clock 
the disease was unabated, and the doctor not hav- 
ing come, he consented to my treatment; I was 
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ready and waiting; so calling in two men to my 
assistance, 1 commenced. A half bath of hot water 
with brisk rubbing for five minutes ; patient faint- 
ed; a quick plunge in the rain-water barrel at 
the door brought back what little life there was 
left ; then a pack—in a blanket wrung out of tepid 
Water— for ten minutes, followed by a warm sponge 
bath and copious injections, There was some 
nausea, and I gave warm emetic, a quick plunge- 
bath in cool water, and then a dry pack, in which 
he went to sleep, sweating nicely for the first 
time since taken sick; he slept an hour, awoke 
very thirsty, drank water ; slight nausea follow- 

; auother emetic and injection, a warm pack of 
thirty minutes; a sponge bath, with five min- 
utes’ hand rubbing; and the patient went to 
bed cured 

The doctor came just at night; felt the pulse, 
shook his head, pronounced it a hard case, 
very low, ete. Sitting back in his chair and 
looking very wise, he called for white paper, 
and left a little powder, to make him sleep good, 
and pocketed the fee. Patient took -the powder 
and became nice/y salivated / ‘and has not been 
well since. I could name a good many persons 
that I have treated successfully, but will only 
mention one more. Miss J——, of Michigan, was 
taken sick ; employed the old-school doctor ; got 
worse; doctor gave her up, said she must die; 
ber mother then sent for me; I found the patient 
very low with scarlet fever; tongue black and 
swollen; fever high,and the whole system de- 
ranged ; gave packs, sponge baths, emetics, and 
injections, as symptoms indicated, all of warm 
water. Ina week she was around and soon got 
well. Two other sisters and a brother—an only 
son, a bright lad of four years—had an attack of 
the disease’and were treated successfully. After 
I left, the boy caught cold, and the old doctor was 
called ; but the boy got worse; a council of doc- 
tors was called—all right—patient died scientif- 
ically; friends listened to a discourse on sub- 
mission ; had perhaps needed affliction, or, if not, 
why? ‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 

I wear the Bloomer costume; drink water; am 
a through vegetarian ; have been married twelve 
years; am the mother of five children, and feel 
as young as ever. If people starting in life would 
keep young, let/them take the Waree-Cure 
Journat and live up to its precepts. I have an 
interesting case on hand now of St. Vitus’ dance, 
which I will tell you about, if youcan read, and 
see fit to print, this. Please send to my address a 
few Journals to get up aclub, which | can easily 
do. Jane E. Rouse. 
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NEW INDUCEMENTS. 


oo — 


Wirn a view to remunerate those who feel 
and take an interest in our publications, we have 
concluded to offer the following 

“SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS.” 

For Turer Doiiars we will send three dol- 
lars’ worth of any books published by us, at regu- 
lar mail prices, post-paid, or by express, and a 
copy of either the Warer-Cure or Purenowoei- 
CAL JoURNAL, one year. 

For Five Doutars, we will send five dollars’ 
worth of our books, post-paid, by mail, or by ex- 
press, and Lire Incusrrarep one year. 

For Ten Dotvars, we will send ten dollars’ 
worth of any books published by us, pre-paid, and 
one copy of Lire ILLusrraren, PureNoLoGicaL 
Jovenan, and Warer-Cure JounNna., a year. 

This, we think, will be much better for the 
reader, and for all concerned, than any “ risk” 
which may be had in the best scheme offered by 
cheap-jewelry concerns. A little effort will enable 
any one to secure for himself a good library of val- 
a books, at a very moderate cost. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 

P.S.—This offer will remain open till January 
ist, 1860. Our friends will please act promptly. 
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A CHOICE LIBRARY 


GRATIS. 

[We will send Feee—or prepaid—by Finasr 
Ma, a Catalogue containing a complete List of 
all works published at this office, with prices an- 
nexed, to any address, on application For list of 
books, see another page. } 


A LIBERAL PROPOSITION. 


We submit to our enterprising patrons the fol- 
lowing, which we presume will find a ready and 
warm response in more than one heart which beats 
quick for the success and prosperity of the cause 
of health and happiness. 

The reading of these Jounnaxs, and the various 
works we publish, would in a very short time com- 
pletely revolutionize the habits of our people, and 
serve to correct innumerable errors in living, and 
lay the fuundation for Peace, Puenry, and Loye 
Lire 

But read the following offer, to extend from the 
present time to the Ist of January next. 

For Ten Dollars at One Time 
We will send Ten Copies of either the Purgno- 
LoaicaL or Warer-Cure JouRNALs one year, 
and Six Dollars’ worth, at regular mail prices, 
of any books of our publication, prepaid (by mail 
or express, as we may think best). For list and 
prices, see Advertisement 

For Twenty-Five Dollars 

We will send Twenty-five Jovrenaxs one year, and 
Firrsen Doivars’ worth of books as above. 

For Fifty Dollars at One Time 
We will send Fifty Copies ef the JovrNnats one 
year, and Forty Do.zars’ worth of books as 
above. 

For One Hundred Dollars at one Time 
We will send One Hunprep Cortes of the Jovr- 
NALS one year, and One Hunprep Doiiasrs’ 
worth of books ! 

LIFE ILLUSTRATED may be included in the 
above clubs, if desired, at Two DoLiars a year, 
and to make up the number, each Lire may be 
counted as two JouRNALS. 

Canadian Subscribers must send money to pre- 
pay American postage, viz., Six Cents a year for 
each JourNA., and Twenty-four Cents a year for 
Lire. 


Reaper, you have the Prorosrrron. Will you 
accept it? Can you not reach the highest 


ee HOW TO DO IT. 


Take the Jounnats in hand (sample numbers 
sent free for the purpose), and call on each and 
every man and woman in your neighborhood. 
Show them the Journars. Ask them to subscribe 
for one or for all. If you like, you may share the 
prize with them, or retain it, as remuneration for 
your services in getting up the Club. 

Now we VERILY Be.ieve there is not a neigh- 
borhood, a manufacturing establishment, a store, 
a shop, or a steamboat, in which from one to a 
dozen can not be found who would like to subscribe 
for one or more of our JourNas. 

AND WE po KNow there are none, “ no, not one,” 
but what would be benefited, yes, greatly bene- 
fited, by reading some of the valuable works pub- 
lished at this ofice. Send for a copy of the new 
Catalogue. Read it, and “ rry” for a 

HUNDRED.DOLLAR LIBRARY. 


Address Fowler and Wells, 


3808 Broadway, New York. ; 
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of oure tablishment. We mean our Cure shal! be one of on all topics eomnected w I 4 j how 
the very best resorts for the invalid who wishes, as th eagerly and with intere a wey Write for Watra M 
chief thing, to regain his health. We vehis. Hun Cure NAL is read; how nu is their ' . i N 
f h sexes, who have long endured the tortures vis * loca s address ot} r 1 
of disease, may leave their unknown and untold suffer- ne may get an insight to th A y ¥ r the P rt ' \\ ».( 
ngs behind them here, if they w Inclose stamp for peor It is wonderfu 1 e ex wi . er . 
rs ur. Address W.T. VAIL, MD than all, it is Christian in its . Ww w 
- May the AU M und Gr Saviour keep the the 
Euatra = Warer-Cure. oe BE = ng : ; 
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Cure has been open seven years. I rteen years its owe . AW enw Ma y 
physicians have devoted eir bes . the Hydro ra: 7 sop. y CTS ‘ ol 
yathic practice Our lo ; 5 the admiration of TRA I TRACT TRACT FOR Tu I 
Ve have spared no} ke our Jilledite Hine a Web ‘ nwr nand published ot f wing j oe y 
desirable retreat for the invalids. Mrs. Gleasun devotes = ‘ rra 
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New Exvecrro-Gatvanic Bat 
} © the Curing of Nervousness, Ne 
.- nhaler . . r liiseaeee, will structions 
. moog * M sof Applicatios Pree, § 
} A , AND Wh LA, New York 
SYRINGES 
Having t rrangements © he manufacturers, we 
e Lees y of Syringes constantly on hand for sale 
at tow pelican 
“ sha . ry best Patent Plast Syringe 
warranted to give satis‘action, by mail, post-paid for § 
A ral discount a ed Water-ure bt stabiwhmenw 
a oe who buy to sell again. Gesh orders shall be 
\ y atiended to and dispatched by frst expr 
POWLER aND WELLA, © Broadway, New York 
Reap THE ScrooLtmMaster’s Woo- 
ING Loew nary Tw i re a year: ox 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
A Chance te obtain Two Handsome Steel Engraving:. 


HAMILTON’S VIEWS OF NIAGARA FALLS. 
A Beautiful Engraving also asa Premiam to EVERY SUBSCRIBER! 









































The Proprietors of the 8arcupar Eventne Post the oldest and best of the Weeklies” —bave the pleasure to an- 
nounce t t reading public, that they have made an exelusive engagement with an Author whose powerful Stories 
have of late attracted great attention ; and that they will open the year 1860 with a Novelet, written expresaly for Tus 
Poet, called 

r . . ,a ‘fn TD pe 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTERS; 
By the Author of “The Red Court Farm,” “The Rock,” “ Ashley,” the “Hester Halliwell” Stories, * The Six Gray 
Powders,” “ The Diamond Bracelet,” ete., ete 

In this Story, written expressly for Tae Post, this powerful writer's genius has bad full scope afforded it; and we 
are able sia having read it in manuseript, for it is already in hand—that it will make a sensation, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, as one 1¢ Most powerfa nd interesting stories ever published 

! a * nacquainted with Tur T to Judge of the richness and variety of its general contents, we may 
etal hat uring th past year we have published novelets, stories, and other articles from the pens of the following 
gifled writers 

Gg. Pr. F AMES MARY HOWITT 
CHARLES DICKENS AUTHOR OF “THE RED COURT FARM.” 
ALFRED TENNYSON AUTHOR OF “FARM OF FOUR ACRES.” 
CHARLES READE GRACE GREEN WooD 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW MISS PARDOFE 
CHARLES MACKAY FLORENCE PERCY 
WILKIE COLLINS AMELIA BR. EDWARDS 
bk. oO. W. HOLMES EMMA ALICE BROWNE 
I ARTHUI AUTHOR OF “THE EBONY CASKET.” 
AUTHOR OF THE SCOUT,” et MES. MARY A DENISON 
ALEXANDER DUMAS FANNY MALONE RAYMOND 
OHN G. WHITTIER NORA PERRY 
ow} MEREDITH ISA CRAIG 
AILEY r of * Festus HARRIET MARTINEAT 
1 nfine itself, however, to works of the imaginat asso many Weeklies now do, It generally 
fair por { i's ample space to the News of the Week, Foreign and Domestic, to an Agriculty epart 
ste, and toa Weebly and A le Price (% nt of the / tuce Marketa, ete., 
TERMS ENGRAVINGS A PREMIU’ ENGRAVING ALSO! 
law Virws of Niagara Patsis-a couple of handsome and large-sized Engravings. the retail 
I , ans—we are enabled to clab with Tas Post on the following remarkatly liberal terms. 
~— koww Monthly Magazines, Arthur's Home Magazine and Gedey’s Lady's Book 
Kea “ ~ 
TERM*.. 
‘ | Tur Post $2 0) « year 
‘ ‘ { Toe Poet and sorn Engravings of Niagara Falls mw 
‘ Coy Tue Post and one of Arthur's Home Magazine ; wD 
One | { Tus Post and one of Godey's Lady's Book » 
CLUSS, 
e Pos $3 Wa year 
‘ f Engravings to getter up of Clot 5 OO 
py extra ~th Eagravings, to getter up of Cla 10 0 
‘ extra t h Engravings, to getter up of ( t oo 
py extr beth Engravings, to getter up of « 
extra h Engraving» er up of Cla ~» 
P &.—The Postage will be 7 pa ali the Engravings 
A BEAUTIFUL PREMIUM. 
4 lore . Engraving on Ste« y 22 inches, called “ The Speaking Likeness,” will be sent ' 
ver : “7 f \360 who shell send, in addition to his subscription, the sum of twenty-@ve cents. 
sing ailing The reta! price of this engraving @ Fors Dotrans! It i a Gem 
Lddress DEACON & PETERSON, 
“Ve. 182 South Third Street, Philadelphia 
- . Tee Poer sent Gratis on requested. 3 
Wuereter & Wutrson’s Seneca Fatis 8. M. Co.’s New 
EWING MACHINES STYLE STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 

——— e . the machir Life Tee Teen Seerrie-“rrres, Avreay’s Parert, Nov. 9, 1850. 
ovat O@eo, 865 Broadway, Now York FAMILY KNITTING MACHINES 

Send few for Families aod Planters’ Use, making Hosiery, Tippet, 

Undersiceves, otc 
, ‘ — Salestoom and Agency 514 Broadway, op stairs > te 
Mernopist Book Concern, 200 © gc Nichoiss Hote Ho LEE Agest. 
M rry “(tree New York Being In constant receipt of 
+t r brethren. reapecting Se Ma ome 
e sts mtmmend and purchase, we have. in 

. = on ady friends, carefully and thor 

7 a i the various machir 4 practica ue DITIOW 
_o sewing, and @ ‘ aw yt We aa L500 
axp W Mawcra arxe Company, 505 Broadway 
New York , : © the essentials of «2 good in 
strut . —w an confiden'|y recommend 

Having « s favorable results from their use, in our 
own ef . te { or friends, we are desirous 
that fis show shared by al r brethren, 1750 pages Price $6 50. Sold by all Booksellers 
and hence hav rested ourselves in their behalf >= 

Ww “aw your brethrea G. & C. MERRIAM 

Springfield, Mase 
Ane EN Tues. Cantron, = 
Jaume Piov J. Porres : . TT . 
Daxian Wisi J. Bess. Kowanne, A New Feratvure.—Tue Scnoor- 
Da Tenn W. A. Cox 


MASTERS WOOING. The new volume of Lore Iitce 
TRATED ¢ @taine & story from the pen of one of the best 


mnow thyceil American writers, entitled 








Le TURES ON THE SCTENCE OF THE SCHOOLMASTER'S WOOING 

HUMAN LIFE. By Sviveeresr Geanam. With a copious A Tare or New Ewetaxn 
Index, «a Biograpt Sketch, and « Portrait of the which we have po hesitation in promising our readers 
Author. A new edition of thie great standard work, pro- will be one of the best stories ever written for newspaper 
nounced by the highest authorities in physiology and columns; and entertaining a+ has been the widely-tead 
hygiene one of the best worts the Engleh language and far-famed history of the Minéster’s Wootng, that of the 
Price, prepaid by inet iL to any Post-office, §2 S&choolmaster will not be less worthy of public attention 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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AMERICAN AND ForEIGN STERE 
OSCOPIC EMPORIUM. 


An ex'ensive an! varied assortment of American and 
Foreign Views and Groups always oa hand, at the lowrst 
prices, and of the best quality 

New invot received per every arrival from Europe 
Having agents in Engiand and France, we are certain to 
receive the latest views published in either country, and 
our stock wiil be f und both extensive and well selected 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 

Parties a! a distance sending us $3, $5, $10, $15, $20, or 
$25 can have a good instrument, and such pictures as they 
may request, sent by Express 








All orders will be executed with care, and our friends 
may depend upon receiving a go d and satisfactory selec- 
tion 

Merchants from every section « e country are respect 





fully invited to make an examination of our stock before 
pore hasin 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York 





ArtiriciaL Leas anp Hanns. 
WM. SELPIHO, Patentee and Inventor 
Teese unrivaled substitutes for lost limbs are supplied 
only by Wm. Selpho, 516 Broadway, New York. Estab- 
lisned twenty years. 
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Boynton's Improvep Setr- 
CLEARING SELP-PACKING GAS-TIGHT VEN 
ATING 
Ft YACE 
t “ace 
PATENTED AUGU®S | 
avarrTet T A arn , r » a® ra:rvaTe 




















ar b ast liatle rack; « “y are mad 
ker than any furnace I * aleo very 
~~, wh ® another great r falice for it, eepe- 
ally whem * cellars 
* furvace is © lapted 1 ous f Bitamie 
Coal, and has been oon y intrextace atu West 
ree years We are prepared fA riers for hea 
‘ ¢ mice 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & ¢ nal Street, 
A tew door * New York 
Descriptive ( irculars sent mai! 
y » 9 
His Last Work! 
rh ate DR. WILLIAM A. A OTT tei among his 
papers a most remartabie © anuser'y 


FORTY YESS IN THE WILDERNESS OF PILL4 
4ND POWDERS 





On, Tae Coerrations ans SF eReiON rf aw AoED 
Puveictas 
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Tene of thousands w buy and ree bie bo k i 
therefore be a great book for Agents Apr aLoas smould 
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7h 
ALMANACS iFOR 1860! IMPORTANT TO INVENTOR Pa 
NOW READY. ENT OFFICE DEPARTMEN “ * his $ 
e all & . as e 
Te . r . — . i ' et . r 
Tne Waier-Cvre Armanac, | Patene ' 
ILLUSTRATED, Contains Seana oh hts eectiin, tates te Maine ened coe eee . 
Hygienic Medication; Hydrophobia; Water re Ex f Eur . 1 f th 
plained ; Dr. Dosem's Celebrated Concentrated Essence — ar — - tries an 
of Moonshine ; Health and Pure Air; Gymnastics for artnet . - 
Consumptives; Rat Riddance; Blood-Food ; Johnny gaged in obtai: “ 
Dear, Do Take It; Consumption and Tight Lacing . ; 
Practice ce. Preaching; Rubbing Cure for Wens . _ in ™ 4 
Chronic Swellings; Brief Directions for Preserving N arges will w 
Fresh Fruit, Tomatoes, et o Air-Tight Cans or Jars Uones ventere y ° 
New York Hygelo-Therapeatic ( exe The Right : - - - 
Bird; Healthy Children even to Cities; The Praise of to prepa 
Clean Linen; G 1 Advice A Dialogue; Calenders Pe pmu . 
Astronomical Matters “FOWL! ‘ BAND WI ; eet ees 
Price, post-paid, 6 Cents, Twenty-five for §!. 
. _ Lire ILiusrrarep \ orn 
THE ILLUSTRATED ae : N 
‘ ' aw | 
p Mechanics , 
PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC) yor 
N W r 
‘ tains — besides sual astronomical matters - 
| 
Names of all the Organs; William H. Prescott, with Por. | Utly 2 4 year ° ’ 
‘ ‘ 
trait; Triplet Sisters, Likenesse Ada (¢ ' " vt} ; 
Actress: Major E. W. Serre he Engit r: Ge a 
Briggs, of California; Pure Air ~ Gardening, « Mus 1°" ro mm) Gur ANT) ‘ 
ar Exercises rated; Phr ay Bos | 
Blindfold Examinations of Dr » Lewis. Dr sar 
Windat | Dr. } a. De \ " i W ‘ 
Dr. D. Thayer ge Thos. Ruse Mes 
Ba iw : 
R wo Portr “ ‘ R 
f Phrenology ; Horace Mann; Studies bmy : . I 
ment 
Price, 6 Cents. §1 for Twenty-tive. : “ ; 
“ + 
——a a “ 
THE MECHANICS’ AND ENGINEERS ; 
) 
Pocxer ALMANA 
I ‘ \ 
ntains 
A ‘Ts show . . ~ 
Fqua f M . ases 
for positions of Brass stian 3 \ R 
for aacerta g N r aye 1 \ 
Year a rl ( : 
v raw r rs gha Gea for 
Wire . A . M R * FOWLER AND WELLS 
Ww and I . uv 
k gthe 
t t wing . 
and Washers Degr » | Pahr he r M 
Gerent Metals: | Melons , 
rope, with Dates of Er gihs ; 
T ' peratur Stee & A . 
pheric Pressures; The Wind as a M Pow ’ ; y 
Price 6 Cents. Twenty-five for §! . ‘ 
FOWLER AND WI S, New York “ 
’ , 
SYRINGES. shew 
& LARGE ASSORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
S The wing comprise the bes 
variety that has «ver been mane 
facture 
Patewt Excasetio Sremes N 
This Syringe bas no rival in o " 
. < ness, «ficiency, and portal ¥ 7 
ie fare ebrd WW the patent eiast 
valves, Gite throagh « epbheric ; 
preasare, aad ts an sdmirame male 7 
sed feo.ale enif-ey ringe. Adapted 5 
alee to children. The price of this ’ 
natroment le $9 50. oF, sent hy mail, 
post-paid, tne 68 £ ‘ ’ ’ 
Parawtr Excasric Svames No. 2 ? ' 
Thee Syringe (!\ffers from the one just ; ‘ 
jeecribed io baving an extended = j 
Gesibie tube, represen’ed at A. by Llov (; ’ 
ehich Guid may be drawn from « / 
. . : laveowr's [ner - - . 
piteher of any other deep veewrl. 82 & 63 post pa ently 6 cent ’ ete . 
FOWLER AND WELLA, §8 Broadway, New York FOW! ft AN WELIA oiwe w York 
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lacts na enabi 
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s no such 
thing BOW af a m can t u 
how ‘ the rou r dis 
ease of the hea you t« me 





loes a great deal 


Dow s do—devilish littl —when they don’t do 
harm Let me tell you, gentlemen, what | did 
when I was head physician at the Hotel Dieu 





Some three or four thousand patient passe l 
through my hands every year. I divided the pa 
tients into two classes; with one I followed the 
lispensary, and gave them the u-ual medicines, 
without having the least idea why or wherefore ; 





to t ther | gave | wl-pills and colored water, 
without f course, letting them know anything 
about i snd occasionally, gentlemen, 1 would 
ite a third division, to whom I gav t 
whatever These last would fret a ¢ 1 deal 


they would feel they were neglected (sick peopl 
ways feel they are neglected, unless they are 








w lrugged s imbeciles /) and they would ir 
ritate themselves until they got really « but 
nature invariably came to the rescue, and a he 
persons in the third class got well There was a 
t mortality among those who received but 
bread-pills and colored water, and the mortality 
was eatest among those who were car uly 





lrugged according to the dispe nsary 


This is pretty plain speaking for a doctor 


M. BOYL®’S PRESCRIPTION 





Doctors are ever prone to magnify inessentials 
medicine from m casual results, that the after 
exp we of impartial observersexplode. Strange 
that t kind of association should have far 
blinded the great M. Boyle, who has given t f 

‘ gy grave |} ~ ption ford ntery l I t 
v batim from “ Ta h-bon { 
an hanged ma ‘ to ss, and 
having prepared the pat with an antimonial 
medicine, give i lram of this white powder 
for lose, in some good cordial, whethe 1 
serv ! quor Some n loubtleas, toc this 
prescriy nan got well; and from th ecidental 
recovery of t patient, and from this accident 


association of the hanged man’s thigh-bone with 


the recovery of the patient, was inferred a neces- 


sary and efficient connection This case reminds 
me of what is recorded of a doctor with slender 
science, who commenced the practice of medicine 


with a single nostrum His first patient was a 
Dut 





who got well, and his second pat 4 
Frenchman, w lied; from w 1 casual results 
he recorded, in his book of experience, the fo 
ing facts Be careful to recollect, that wha 





cure a Dutchman will kill a Frenchman, 
A BAD COMPLAINT 

The first physician in a certain case was dis- 
charged by his patient because he was honest and 
I n enough to tell the patient that he had a sore 
throat, and the second doctor having some hint of 
t answered the sick man, when questioned, 
t 





ase was highly abnormal and had degen 


erated into Synanche Tonsilaris 


, Doctor!” cried the patient, lu say tha 


t present labor- 





I said that you were 
ng under Synanche Tonsilaris 
* Why, think, Doctor, that fool told me that I 
had nothing but as re throat, and I told him I had 
no use for su a dunce. Doctor, what did you 





I told you, sir, in plain terms, that the morbid 
condition of your system was obvious, and that it 
had terminated into Synanche Tonsilaris.” 

Oh, Doctor, it must be a monstrous bad com 
plaint; think you can cure me, Doctor 

‘Now, though your diagnosis is clear, your 
prognosis is doubtful, yet I think that by prudent 
care and skillful treatment you r = 


, do stay ali 
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